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The Week 


HE European and American world, or that 
‘a of it which can afford the luxury of 
prophesying, is feeling somewhat less tense and 
apprehensive on January 1, 1925 than it did on 
January 1, 1924. The most important political 
events of the year have been the drawing up of the 
Dawes plan to settle the quarrel over reparations, 
the overthrow of the Poincaré government in 
France, the agreement between the new radical 
French government and the British Labor govern- 
ment to put the Dawes plan in operation, the adop- 
tion by the Assembly of the League of Nations of 
the new Protocol which proposes to outlaw war, 
and, finally, the victory of the British and American 
conservatives at the fall elections. The effect of all 
these events has been to increase the volume of busi- 
ness transactions and to create in the minds of in- 
fluential people a larger measure of confidence. The 
problems of international politics and finance do not 
look quite so unmanageable as they did a year ago. 


Be Os ee te ~ 
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They are being disposed of not by Poincarés or 
MacDonalds but by cautious conservatives whom 
the world takes to be particularly safe and trust- 
worthy. 


IT remains to be seen whether they will justify 
their good repute. The most serious problem with 
which they will have to deal will continue to be the 
relation between France and Germany. During 
1925 the French and British governments will have 
to reach two or three critical decisions, the result 
of which will be either to give the Dawes plan a 
measurable chance of success or else to condemn it 
to certain failure. They will have to decide whether 
they propose to convert Germany's continued de- 
fault under a treaty which was impossible of execu- 
tion into an excuse for the permanent occupation of 
the Rhineland. The British propose to remain in 
Cologne which they promised to evacuate on Janu- 
ary 10, 1925, for some time longer on the ground 
that Germany is not sufficiently disarmed, but the 
government almost admits that the alleged reason 
is only a pretext. It does not propose to retire 
from Cologne as long as French troops occupy the 
Ruhr. If the British did, the French would move in, 
treaty or no treaty, and they assume that the Ger- 
mans would prefer a British to a French garrison 
for the Cologne district. They are no doubt right 
in this, but the delay will create popular resentment 
in Germany ahd is likely to provoke recriminations 
which will increase the difficulty of evacuating the 
Ruhr in August. If the evacuation of the Ruhr is 
delayed, the Dawes plan will soon become in- 
operable. 


FOR this and other reasons 1925 will be a critical 
year in the determination of the future relationship 
between France and Germany. From the Armistice 
until the acceptance of the Dawes plan the only 
theory which fully accounted for the facts of the 
French behavior towards Germany was that the 
French politicians had decided on the permanent 
subjugation of Germany as a necessary condition of 
the future safety of France. Since M. Herriot as- 
sumed power there has been a change of attitude, 
of which the two expressions were the aquiescence 
of the French government in the Dawes plan and 
its acceptance of the Geneva Protocol which 
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associated the security of France with a plan for the 
security of the other European countries. The 
question is whether the existing or subsequent 
French governments will continue to pursue a policy 
which will give Germany a chance to recover physi- 
cally and morally, or whether they will return to 
the policy of preventing Germany from regaining 
independence or prosperity on the ground that if 
she is allowed to recover her revival would be 
equivalent to winning the war. It must be remem- 
bered that the French Nationalist politicians have 
not as yet surrendered any of the power over the 
future destiny of Germany which they obtained by 
virtue of the Versailles Treaty and the occupation 
of the Ruhr. Germany is certain to default under 
the schedules of the Dawes plan just as she cannot 
help but default under many other provisions of 
the Treaty. In the event of default the French 
government can finally select penalties which it will 
impose upon Germany. So long as France retains 
this power and Germany is disarmed, there can be 
no security for labor and property in Germany or 
for peace in Europe. 


IN the course of the new year the French politicians 
will have to indicate clearly what their future policy 
will be. The recovery of Germany and her ability 
to pay some reparations does not depend merely 
upon the evacuation of the Ruhr and the adminis- 
tration of the Dawes plan in the spirit of a just con- 
sideration of the interest of the German people. It 
depends also upon the administration of other 
clauses of the Treaty—particularly on those clauses 
which deal with the occupation of the Rhineland. 
If the German territory which under the Treaty is 
to be progressively evacuated is not evacuated, and 
if it is not evacuated for reasons which would justify 
the indefinite prolongation of the occupation by 
Great Britain and France, the Germans will infer 
that the French with the connivance of the British 
government had no intention of permitting them to 
regain their security and their territorial inviolabil- 
ity. In that event they will work themselves back 
into the condition of desperation from which the 
stabilization of their currency and the Dawes plan 
rescued them for the moment. Sooner or later 
France will be forced either to ruin Germany or to 
give back her liberty and security. At present there 
is no indication that she proposes to do the latter 
and it is doubtful whether she dares or is resolved to 
do the former. Yet she cannot hesitate much longer. 
Before the end of 1925 the French government 
will have to decide whether it will pursue one or 
the other of these mutally exclusive policies. 


(GERMANY, which has been giving serious con- 
sideration to becoming a member of the League of 
Nations, has raised in that connection a point of 
genuine importance. Under certain conditions a 
member of the League may be called upon for mili- 
tary activity on behalf of the general peace; and this 
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obligation will be even stronger if the Protoco! of 
Geneva should come into effect... Germany, hoy. 
ever, is required by the Treaty of Versailles to re. 
main perpetually disarmed; and substantially this 
condition exists, however much it may be denied by 
the Allies for their own political purposes, and 
hovever much the Nationalists may plot fantastic 
dreams of revenge. Germany as a League member 
would therefore find herself between the devil and 
the very deep sea. Disarmed, she can neither pro. 
tect herself nor aid any general policing scheme of 
the League. But unless her neutrality is specilically 
guaranteed, any nation which was taking military ac. 
tion in defiance of the League could overrun the 
German frontier as Germany herself once overran 
that of Belgium. Clearly, here is an aspect of the 
present European situation which the League's o 
cials have not yet thought out; and until they do s., 
there is not much use in expecting Germany to |e 
come a member. 


THE internal struggle over the personality an! 
policies of Trotzky does not prevent the Mos: 
government from continuing to be active in foreiyn 
affiairs—an activity partly real and partly created 
by the lively imaginations of its enemies. Among 
its genuine achievements of late, must be listed an 
understanding with Japan on the long vexed ques. 
tion of the northern half of the island of Sakhalin. 
Press reports indicate that Russian sovereignty is 
recognized, but economic concessions go to the [ok- 
yo government. Less reliable are the reports of an 
understanding among Moscow, Chang Tso-lin, now 
in control of the Peking government, and Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen of Canton, though such an alignment is by 
no means unlikely. From the Balkans comes 
stream of obviously inspired propaganda declaring 
that the Bolsheviki are planning a series of imme:- 
ate uprisings in all the Balkan states. The report 
is sufficiently improbable on its face to leave room 
for speculation only as to what the profession:! 
liars of the foreign offices really want this time. |n 
this connection it is worth noting that the manu/ac- 
ture of artificial hysteria over an immediate com- 
munistic revolution in France has suddenly stopped. 
About the only political event of the week whic) 
has not been ascribed to Russian influence is the 
revolution in Albania, headed by Ahmed Zogu Bey, 
which has overturned the fledgling government of 
the Harvard-educated premier, Bishop Fan No! 
Russia escapes because of anxiety to blame tie 
Serbs. 


NO one needs to be told that one of the worst 
problems the American workingman faces is the 
housing question. In the large cities, particularly 
since the war, rents have risen until many thousands 
of families find themselves obliged to go without 
other supposed necessities in order to keep a root 
over their heads; and even then their quarters are 
likely to be dark, small and airless, without adequaic 
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recreation facilities for children or a decent degree 
of privacy for anybody. Thoroughly alive to this 
condition, four unions in the needle trades in New 
York City are today contemplating a step which may 
prove of the greatest significance and importance. 
The International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Fur- 
riers Union and Capmakers Union are planning to 
build a series of “model” apartment houses, to be 
occupied by their own members. The project will 
cost not less than $1,000,000; the architect, Mr. 
Andrew J. Thomas, is the most successful American 
builder of multi-family housing of an economical 
character; and the financing will be done by two of 
the labor banks established in New York not long 


ago. 


IF the plan goes through—and there is every rea- 
son to believe it will—labor will have taken another 
and a long step toward freeing itself from the grip 
of the profiteering capitalist. The new enterprise 
will not be philanthropic; the banks will get a rea- 
sonable rate of interest on their money, and their 
investment is to be amortized in the course of a 
few years. Even with these charges, first-class 
apartments occupying not more than half the ground 
area, the other half being devoted to park and 
playground space, can be built in New York and 
sold on the inst..lIment plan at a maximum monthly 
rate of ten dollars a room, which includes all operat- 
ing costs. Or the same apartments can be rented 
at a slightly lower figure and still produce a reason- 
able return on the investment. The difference be- 
tween that rate and the fifteen or twenty dollars a 
room which the workingman now must pay for far 
inferior quarters, represents the difference between 
a codperative enterprise financed by labor, and the 
fat profits which the private speculative builder de- 
mands and shares in turn with the big lending in- 
stitutions which at present enjoy a virtual monopoly 
in providing new houses. The actual amount of re- 
lief provided by the new enterprise will not be im- 
portant; but its value as an object lesson will be in- 
calculable. 


IS there any reason, asks the American Indian De- 
fense Association, why the tuberculosis death rate 
of the Navajo Indians should be ten times that of 
the registration area of the United States; why 
there should be twenty-five thousand cases among 
two hundred and ten thousand Indians; why their 
trachoma patients should be allowed to go blind in 
the presence of known methods of prevention? 
There are, of course, plenty of reasons. Ihe 
American Indian is a charge that has sat very 
lightly on the Puritan conscience of America. ‘The 
shortage of decent medical service among them !s 
by no means the greatest of the ills the Indians have 
suffered at our hands. Neither will the rectification 
of these conditions make amends for the wiping out 
of their civilization. But nothing could do that, 
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while immediate assistance will do something 
toward eliminating the most deplorable aspects of 
the present. Therefore the association is prepar- 
ing to launch a comprehensive drive against the 
whole existing system of handling Indian affairs. 
The future may offer the Indian no alternative but 
what has confronted him in the past: extermination 
or assimilation. But even so, he is entitled in the 
present to the most humane treatment the “‘su- 
perior”’ civilization can muster. 


GERMANY’S foreign trade returns for the first 
nine months of 1924 present a rather pessimistic pic- 
ture from the point of view of reparation payments. 
Taken in millions of gold marks, German exports 
and imports of commodities (including precious 
metals) for that period compare as follows with 
the year 1913: 


Unfavorable 


Exports Imports balance 
Jan.-Oct., 1924.... 5,165.8 6,965.5 1,899.7 
75 percent of 1913. 7,649.1 8,404.7 755.6 


‘THUS the value of German exports in 1924 was 
only 67.4 percent of the 1913 figure, while the value 
of the imports was equal to 82.5 percent of the pre- 
war amount. The deficit in 1924 was two and one- 
half times the deficit in 1913. While these figures 
are not altogether accurate, because of the condi- 
tions in the occupied territory, they are sufficiently 
indicative of the existence of a marked deficit in 
Germany’s foreign trade. The condition would 
have to be just the reverse to make possible a trans- 
fer of reparation funds from Germany to the cred. 
itor countries. 


E{OW Germany makes up the deficit in her foreign 
trade is a rather interesting problem. Her borrow- 
ing capacity abroad is practically negligible, while 
the balance of invisible accounts is anything but 
favorable. There seems little doubt that the deficit 
of nearly two billion gold marks in the trade for the 
first nine months of 1924 was made up out of the 
accumulations of German deposits abroad. This is 
one of the forms in which these liquid resources are 
being brought back to Germany. German purchases 
abroad are stimulated by the change in the price 
level between Germany and some of the other coun- 
tries that came about as a result of her currency 
stabilization. Prices in Germany have been rising 
ever since the introduction of the rentenmark, and 
the holders of money on deposit in foreign banks 
now find it profitable to bring it back to the country 
in the form of essential raw materials and food- 
stuffs. The increase in the importation of these 
categories of goods bears out this conclusion. But 
German deposits abroad are limited, while stocks 
of raw materials have a tendency to become ex- 
hausted. The outlook for foreign trade during the 
coming year is markedly worse than it was last 


year. 
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Why a Third Party? 


HE opposition which developed at the re- 

cent meeting in Washington of represent- 
atives of the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action to the immediate organigation of a third 
party was to be expected. Many times in recent 
American politics the progressives have during the 
excitement and enthusiasm of a presidential cam- 
paign cherished lively expectations of the subse- 
quent organization of a third party which would 
be sufficiently strong to contest a national election 
with the two old parties, but with equal regularity 
most of the leaders, who during the turmoil of elec- 
tion appeared to favor a third party, later turned 
either indifferent or hostile. So it now is. It did 
not require three months ago any unusual shrewd- 
ness to predict that as soon as the voting was over 
and the decision digested, the enthusiasm for a third 
party would begin to evaporate. This evaporation 
would have taken place even if La Follette had 
polled twice as many votes as he did. The obstacles 
to the formation of a third party are associated with 
some fundamental characteristics of American polit- 
ical institutions and traditions and American eco- 
nomic and social life. 

The interesting letter of Mr. C. A. Sorensen, 
published elsewhere in this issue, indicates what 
from the point of view of a practical politician 
some of these obstacles are. Mr. Sorensen believes 
apparently with sufficient reason that in Nebraska 
progressivism, unless it is labelled Republican, has 
no chance of winning elections. A progressive like 
Senator Norris running as a Republican is easily 
victorious. A progressive like La Follette, running 
as the candidate of a third party, is overwhelmingly 
defeated. The voters will support a progressive 
who is also a Republican, but they will not support 
a progressive who is not a Republican except occa- 
sionally when he happens to be a Democrat. Ifa 
progressive proposes to get elected in that part of 
the country, he must wear either one party label or 
the other. According to Mr. Sorensen, conse- 
quently, the way to make progressivism count in 
American politics is to dedicate the energy, money 
and enthusiasm which would be wasted in organiz- 
ing a third party to winning and keeping control of 
the Republican party machine. 

From the point of view of local practical politics, 
Mr. Sorensen’s contention obviously has a great 
deal of force. It explains the extreme reluctance 
of progressives who occupy a position. of promi- 
nence in either party to abandon their Republican 
or Democratic allegiance. All active politicians, 
progressive or the reverse, are primarily interested 
in electing themselves and other people to office; 
and at the present moment one of the two old party 
labels is almost indispensable to success in any local 
election. Political leaders like Senators Brookhart 
and Norris, who have little in common with their 
colleagues in the Republican party, find it necessary 
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to remain Republican, and Senator Wheeler, who 
as a Progressive candidate for Vice-President dic 
what he could to discredit the Democratic party, 
announces himself, as soon as the campaign is over, 
once more a Democrat. Senator La Follette him. 
self has an extremely difficult decision to make. |; 
he consents to resume the name of Republican, }- 
can presumably continue to control the politica! 
destinies of Wisconsin, whereas if he repudiates a! 
allegiance to Republicanism and calls his local or. 
ganization by some other name, as for the presen: 
he must and will, it will be more difficult for {is 
machine to retain its existing supremacy in Wiscon. 
sin politics. 

The reasons which Mr. Sorensen has advance) in 
favor of keeping progressive political agitation 
either Republican or Democratic are from the point 
of view of the practical politician unanswerable. | 
the paramount desideratum in American politics js 
to win local elections, a third party is an undesira)|: 
venture. But practical politics does not consis: 
merely in winning the next election. It is becau. 
the New Republic does look at practical politcs 
from a different angle that we consider the organ. 
zation of a third party indispensable to the increas. 
ing power in American political life of a progressivs 
outlook. Yet we agree with Mr. Sorensen that | 
kind of politicians who operate the existing party 
machinery, no matter whether they are progress'v: 
or conservative, will never have the patience an! 
the faith to organize a third party. They will ra!) 
to it fast enough after it becomes powerful and tv 
to make it as much like the existing parties 1s 
possible, but they will never take the risks nor 
know how to use the methods which are necessary 
to the creation of a partizan instrument of p 
gressivism. 

Where we differ from Mr. Sorensen is in our ‘n- 
terpretation of the kind of party organization wh 
is prepared to promote the success in politics 0! 4 
progressive economic program. He compares the 
fabrication of a new party machine to the building 
of a second or a third railroad when one or two 
existing lines are fully competent to handle tie 
traffic. It is more economical, he says, to take pos- 
session of an existing railroad and place good pro- 
gressives on the board of directors. But the diti- 
culty is that a political party, either conservative or 
progressive, is not or should not be merely a picce 
of machinery. It should to a certain extent form a 
community. The members of a party should pos- 
sess a foundation of common interests and pur- 
poses. A voter who enrolls as a Republican should 
consider himself in substantial agreement with other 
tepublicans about the kind of government which he 
would prefer for himself and his fellow country- 
men. By enrolling as a Republican and sharing in 
a Republican primary, a conscientious man assumes 
some responsibility for the welfare of the party and 
for the actions and opinions of his associates. [le 
should be willing to make substantial concessions in 
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order to codperate with his fellow Republicans. If 
this is true, why should a progressive, who believes 
that the public welfare demands a thorough-going 
revision in the existing distribution of political and 
economic power, associate himself with a party 
which contains almost all of his conservative and 
reactionary fellow countrymen? If he and his 

rogressive comrades should succeed in captur- 
ing the party organization, the conservatives would 
in the long run themselves secede or become Dem- 
ocratic. 

Mr. Sorensen is arguing the question wholly from 
the point of a temporary condition in the politics of 
Nebraska and other western states. It so happens 
that in Nebraska, Iowa and the like, certain pro- 
gressive leaders who would be defeated on a third 
party ticket can be elected as Republicans, and he 
considers it of greater importance for progressive 
voters to remain Republican in order to keep men 
like Senator Norris in the Senate than to compro- 
mise Mr. Norris’s future success by organizing a 
temporary third party. But, desirable as it is to 
elect Senators such as Norris and Brookhart, they 
and their fellow progressives will after their elec- 
tion form a small minority in Congress, and without 
the support of a national party, they can never be- 
come anything like a majority in Congress. The 
conditions in the Eastern and Middle Western 
states differ sharply from those which prevail in 
Nebraska. In many Eastern and Middle Western 
states the majority of progressively inclined voters 
are as or more likely to be Democratic than Repub- 
lican. In these states the great majority of Repub- 
licans are conservative. New York progressives 
who enrolled as Republicans in the hope of electing 
progressives to office would be comparable to a man 
who enrolled in the army of Napoleon in the hope 
of contributing to peace on earth. Republicanism in 
Nebraska may be and doubtless is more progressive 
than Republicanism in the East, but if so, as Mr. 
Sorensen himself declares, the Nebraska Republi- 
cans will remain progressive only by dissociating 
themselves from Republicans in other states. They 
would be secessionists within the party and in the 
end would, if successful, merely promote political 
confusion by preventing both conservatism and pro- 
gressivism from creating trustworthy partizan in- 
struments of government. ; 

For many years now the two older parties have 
been steadily changing into coalitions of economic 
or sectional groups which possessed little unity of 
purpose, interest or conviction. They are machines 
for selecting and electing candidates for office, 
which in the event of victory are not sufficiently 
united to agree upon an effective common course of 
action. Since the Republicans returned to power in 
1921, they have found it almost impossible to legis- 
late upon domestic economic and political problems. 
Dissensions within their ranks paralyzed thcir ef- 
forts. Still sharper conflicts almost split the Demo- 
cratic party during the sessions of its last national 
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convention. Inthe end the Democracy was obliged 
to sacrifice its momentum as a party to a merely 
formal unity by nominating a middle-of-the-road 
candidate in whom neither conservatives nor pro- 
gressives could take any positive interest. When 
and how the Democratic party will regain its vitality 
is a matter of guess work, but in the meantime the 
Republican party has developed in a direction which 
will make the situation of progressives who try to 
remain within the Republican party ridiculous. Un- 
der President Coolidge’s leadership it is coming to 
be less of an unprincipled machine and more of a 
political community, but it is a community which is 
consciously conservative, and which is tending to 
exclude progressives from its ranks as heretics and 
traitors. 

For our part we devoutly hope that hereafter the 
Republicans will come to be more rather than less 
consciously and intelligently conservative. In that 
case it will be possible and comparatively easy to 
build up gradually a consciously progressive Opposi- 
tion party which will offer to the voters a positive 
alternative to Republican conservatism. But a pro- 
gressive party will never be organized and popu- 
lated by leaders who consider that the most impor- 
tant objective of progressive politics is the electing 
of the more progressive of two candidates to office. 
The substance of the new organization will have to 
be voters who believe that the existing economic 
system deprives them of any sufficient power over 
their welfare and who are convinced that they will 
never obtain this power until they create a partizan 
instrument under their own control. A progressive 
party composed of such raw material could depend 
upon a motivation no less strong than that of the 
conservatives for sticking together and for educat- 
ing themselves to carry out their task. An attempt 
will be made early in 1925 to organize the La Fol- 
lette voters into the beginnings of such a party. It 
may not be attended with much immediate success. 
It is doubtful whether there are at present a large 
enough number of American workers who are men- 
tally prepared to support a workers’ party. But 
they are steadily increasing, and sooner or later 
they will plan and build the necessary machinery. 
Until they do American progressives wi!l have to 
struggle along without the protection and the com- 
fort of an appropriate and weatherproof home. 
They may be obliged to live from hand to mouth 
and occupy for a few months at a time any available 
shelter. This they are in the circumstances fully 
justified in doing, but they are not justified in con- 
fusing such political subterfuges with a satisfactory 
organization of progressive politics. If a redis- 
tribution of political and economic power is as de- 
sirable, in fact as urgently demanded, as progres- 
sives think it is, and if national parties are indis- 
pensable agencies of American government, then 
sooner or later out of the sheer necessities of the 
situation there will arise a national progressive 


party. 
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The Joker in the London ing the first half of 1924 until after the Londog 





p ; conference, it was applied less strictly and its yields re 
were much smaller. But later it was restored to \. 
homies full operation, and during the months of Septembe; Th 
I HE protocol embodying the results of last and October the proceeds of the levy amounted ¢, Par 
summer’s inter-allied conference in London about one and one-half million pounds. T), the 
now appears to contain a palpable joker. The French act remained inoperative for three year: 
agreement had for its purpose the institution of the Then suddenly, on September 21, 1924, the Frenc! 
Dawes plan. Yet, were the objectionable provision government issued a decree, which put the act into 
applied, it would practically paralyze the most im- full operation, as of October 1. On that date ;; 
portant feature of the whole arrangement. began to levy a 26 percent tax on all German im 
This provision has already precipitated one ports into France. 
threatening incident. It has brought forth a sige | Thus when the Agent General for Reparation 
nificant ruling and a subsequent protest from the Payments and his Transfer Committee finally begag 
Agent for Reparation Payments. It is to be one of their activities, they were confronted by a situation, 
the chief points of discussion at the meeting of the in which the two principal allied powers were col. 
Ministers of Finance of the former allied states, lecting reparation payments directly and on their 
scheduled to take place during the first half of Jan- own account. They were doing this presumably un. 
uary, for the purpose of discussing the question of der the authority of the London Protocol of |ast 
: the inter-allied debts and a reallocation of repara- summer, which recognized specifically the existence 
, » tion receipts. of the reparation recovery tax by providing for the 
The provision is contained in section C, Article deduction of its equivalent from the total payments 
4 of Annex III to the Final Protocol. It reads ag required from Germany. 
follows Germany resented the action of France in sud. 
The German government will pay over to the Agent comp bringing ppt ahaa the pea ation recov. 
General for Reparation Payments during the transition ‘"Y. = er government vigorously protested rul 
weil sult thiadtihe tqtalianits ob abled tee SO the collection of the tax and refused to re. the 
ceipts above provided for (collections and charges imburse the German exporters who were thus de Ar 
levied in the occupied territory), shall place at his dis Ptived of more than a quarter of their proceeds, on 
posal each month an amount equal to one-twelfth of Her contention was that the imposition of the tax thi 
the first annuity under the experts’ plan, less the is hostile to the spirit of the London protocol. The th 
estimated receipts during the month from the opera- French reply quoted the provision in the protoco! to 
res tion of the British reparation recovery act or corre which we referred at the beginning of this article. by 
oe ; sponding measures which may be adopted by the other The Germans then replied by a general protest de 
allied governments and the paper marks supplied tothe against the reparation tax on the ground that it an 
armies of occupation. takes out of the hands of the Transfer Committee to 
The joker is contained in the reference to the undivided control over the transfer of reparation ha 
ba deductions on account of the “operation of the funds from Germany to the allied countries, as pro- fr 
a . British reparation recovery act or corresponding vided for in the experts’ plan, but expressed their se 
measures which may be adopted by the other allied willingness to codperate in its execution provided ec 
governments.” they had formal assurance from the Agent Genera! at 
At the time of the signing of the document both for Reparation Payment to the effect that an w 
| Great Britain and France had reparation recovery equivalent of the tax would really be deducted from pe 
ue acts on their statute books. They were passed in the sums required from the German government. m 
ie 1921, in conformity with the London Schedule of In the meantime, there was no secret as to the m 
Ue (14 Payments, drawn up in May of that year, one of the real reason for the action taken by the French gov- if 
ve . provisions of which was that a part of Germany's ernment. For months past the French government 
18 1g payments on account of the reparation annuity then had been preparing for negotiations with Germany d 
dy BYP fixed was to consist of a 26 percent levy on the pro- concerning a commercial treaty between the two m 
Yet hae ceeds of the German exports. The British and the countries, to take the place of the economic clauses h 
_ ae SS French governments, by their reparation recovery of the treaty of Versailles which expire on January h 
Be ; acts, imposed a 26 percent tax on all German im- 10, 1925. Germany's position in these negotia- v 
pe Tee ports into their respective countries, with the under- tions is decidedly stronger than that of France. f 
ea e standing that the German exporters, who would The renewed energy of the reparation recovery act e 
ag thus be compelled to give up to the treasuries of was intended, undoubtedly, as a means of giving an tl 
‘Sane fae these countries 26 percent of their proceeds, would extra trump to the French. ee c 
pte RD? PS be reimbursed in marks by the German government. The Franco-German conference, dealing with the £ 
peace sd) ae The British act was put into operation almost new commercial treaty, opened on October 1. For a 
hd Mei pc ott immediately after its adoption. It yielded the British the moment, the question of the reparation tax ws t 
on ja igh treasury considerable sums through the second half set aside, as the conference centered its attention p 
ae Sy 1 of 1921, and through all of 1922 and 1923. Dur- on other phases of the problem. In any event, the 
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tax problem, from that time on was dependent for 
its solution upon the action of the Agent General. 
This action was taken on November 14, when Mr. 
Parker Gilbert addressed the following letter to 
the German Minister of Finance: 


In conformity with the provisions of the Experts’ 
Plan to the effect that the use and withdrawal of 
monies to the credit of the annuity shall be controlled 
and regulated by the Agent-General and the Transfer 
Committee, I have the honor to inform you that the 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments will not 
credit the German Government on account of the an- 
nuity with any sums it may pay to exporters in reim- 
bursement of deductions made from their invoices on 
and after December 1, 1924, because of any Repara- 
tion Recovery Acts. 

Any sums that may be required for the foregoing 
purpose will be paid only by the Agent-General for 
Reparation Payments if, and to the extent, authorized 
by the Transfer Committee. 

The Transfer Committee, at its meeting on Oc- 
tober 31, 1924, authorized the Agent-General to make 
payments under the Reparation Recovery Acts until 
further action by the committee. 


It is difficult to see how Mr. Gilbert justifies this 
ruling in view of the definiteness of the provision in 
the London protocol. Legally his position is weak. 
And there is no wonder that he bases his decision 
on “the provisions of the experts’ plan,” rather 
than on the protocol. From the point of view of 
the plan his position is more than sound. 

The application of the reparation recovery tax 
by any of Germany’s creditors, and a subsequent 
deduction of the sums thus collected from the 
amounts which Germany is supposed to hand over 
to the Agent General, constitutes an automatic and 
haphazard method of transferring reparation funds 
from Germany abroad. Yet the whole purpose in 
setting up the transfer committee is to organize this 
conveyance in such a way that German currency 
and the general economic stability of Germany 
would not be adversely affected by it. A tax of 26 
percent, levied by individual governments upon Ger- 
man exports, so hampers the Agent General as to 
make that particular phase of his problem difficult, 
if not altogether impossible. 

Mr. Gilbert followed his ruling by a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Reparation Commission for trans- 
mission to the interested governments, setting forth 
his position in the matter. In the meantime 
his ruling has, in effect, changed the whole situation 
with regard to the reparation tax. If the Trans- 
fer Committee should refuse the claim of German 
exporters for reimbursement on account of the tax, 
then the proceeds of the tax would no longer be 
credited to the reparation account of the German 
government, and the tax itself would become merely 
an extraordinary tariff measure. It would hinder 
trade between Germany and her creditors, and 
probably bring reprisals by the German government. 

From the point of view of the interests of both 
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Germany and her creditors, the tax ought to be 
abolished. It has never been equitably administered. 
Theoretically, its proceeds should have been pooled 
for the benefit of all of the Allied powers. In real- 
ity, they were retained by the British treasury. The 
continuation of this procedure is no longer tenable, 
if the Dawes plan is to be administered in the spirit 
in which it was devised. The question raised by the 
tax is really part of the problem of reallocating the 
reparation receipts, which is soon to come up before 
the conference of the Ministers of Finance. It is 
to be hoped that these gentlemen will see the wis- 
dom of dispensing with it altogether. It is a device 
which properly belongs to Lloyd George's era, and 
is an anachronism in the Europe of the Dawes plan. 


New Sources of Labor 


OW that another season of large industrial 
production is upon us, we may look for cries 
of labor shortage and efforts to relax the law re- 
stricting immigration. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has already suggested that the 
bars be let down during periods of activity when- 
ever, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, a 
need for foreign workers is felt. Before any such 
modification is made, however, it would be well to 
examine the experience of recent years. 

Inu order that the subject may be discussed with- 
out prejudice, it is well to disclain at the start any 
toleration for those practices of administration or 
those inconsistencies in the law which have torn 
families apart and resulted in bitter injustice to in- 
dividuals. Likewise we are not concerned here with 
any of the biological or sociological questions hav- 
ing to do with the effect of racial intermixture. It is 
of advantage to leave such hotly contested matters 
aside for the moment in order to consider the de- 
sirability of immigration solely from the point of 
view of its effect on the labor supply. 

The thesis of the employers is that the laboring 
population of the United States has been built up 
in the past largely from immigration, especially so 
in the unskilled processes, that a restriction of im- 
migration cuts off the supply and will leave industry 
with insufficient workers during a period of expan- 
sion, and that this will injure every one through 
high wages, high costs, scarce commodities, ete. 

The first comment on this argument is that the 
law has not reduced immigration. Or, to be more 
precise, the net addition to the population through 
arrival and departure of aliens for the fiscal year 
ending June, 1924, was 630,110, while the average 
for the seven fiscal years 1908 to 1914 inclusive 
was 581,408. Even if we compare with this the 
average of 1923 and 1924, we find a net addition 
of 551,465 per year. The influx was maintained by 
arrivals from Canada and Mexico, against which 
the restrictions do not apply. Even if the “boot- 
legging” of immigrants,-which Secretary Davis has 
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charged exists on a large scale, were stopped there 
would be plenty of newcomers. 

All this, of course, is beside the theoretical ar- 
gument. Quite pertinent, however, is the relation 
between production and employment in the last busi- 
ness revival. When business started upward after 
the depression of 1921 employers complained of 
labor shortage. Arrivals were scanty in 1921 and 
1922. Working forces had been dissipated by shut- 
downs. Nevertheless our basic industries succeeded, 
according to the statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in producing 18 percent more by physical 
measurement in 1923 than they had turned out in 
1920. During this period the population increased 
less than 5 percent. This indicates an increase in 
basic production per capita of the population 
amounting to over 10 percent in three years. Man- 
ufacturing production alone, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce index, was about 11 per- 
cent greater in 1923 than in the “boom” year of 
1920. Yet employment in factories did not in- 
crease at all, but according to the best indices 
dropped 2 or 3 percent between the two years. 
This is a growth in physical production per em- 
ploye of about 15 percent. And the growth of 
production was finally stopped not by lack of labor 
or by high wages, but by lack of market demand. 

What seems to happen is pretty much the reverse 
of what the advocates of a larger immigrant labor 
supply expect. New inventions, more and better 
machinery, the advance of technique, bring about 
the possibility of a rapid increase in per capita pro- 
duction. The principal reason why this possibility 
is not fully realized is that the demand for commod- 
ities does not grow as rapidly as the ability to pro- 
duce. Effective demand, whether for consumers’ 
goods or for capital investment, depends in the end 
on the purchasing power of the general population. 
The wage-earners make up a large part of the popu- 
lation. A continual and fairly rapid increase in 
their real wages and standards of living is therefore 
necessary if demand on the market is to keep up 
with the increase of products. A shortage of labor 
during expanding production aids the workers in 
securing wage increases, which are tardy enough 
in any event. But the creation of a labor surplus 
through immigration delays or prevents such in- 
creases. It may for a while stimulate production by 
making it cheap, but in the long run it probably 
contributes to a more serious glut of the markets, 
by depressing the wage-earners’ purchasing power. 

There are almost illimitable means at our dis- 
posal for increasing the effective labor supply with- 
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tinually idle. In coal mining there seems to be ap 
excess of about 280,000 men. Fluctuations of em. 
ployment in the maintenance departments of ra’). 
roads create unemployment equivalent to the f,|| 
time of about 155,000 workers. In building con. 
struction the toll of unemployment averages about 
300,000. Making the conservative assumption that 
half of the above unemployment is avoidable, we 
have a labor loss of about 1,200,000. Similar esti. 
mates, into the details of which we need not hers 
inquire, place the avoidable losses of man-power 
through labor turnover, industrial accidents and in. 
dustrial ill-health at nearly another million. These 
estimates are conservative in the extreme. If such 
losses could be reduced at the rate of five percent 
a year, we should add to the effective labor supply 
the equivalent of 100,000 workers annually with. 
out a single immigrant. 

The great advantage of this way of increasing 
the labor supply is that it adds producers to the pop. 
ulation without adding any more mouths to feed. 
Therefore a higher standard of living is possible for 
every one. We might have either more goods or 
more leisure, whichever we want. We might, that 
is, if the process were subject to adequate control. 
But if productivity is increased without a compar 
able increase in wages, salaries and other compon- 
ents of the general purchasing power, we get either 
a depression or a proliferation of effort into all 
sorts of useless or harmful activity. 

Those who are worrying about the labor supply 
might profitably turn their attention from immigra- 
tion to the task of creating an ordered nationa! 
economy, in which waste is progressively eliminated, 
productivity is increased, and the benefits are equit- 
ably distributed. _In such an economy there would 
be neither labor shortage nor labor surplus, but 
steady employment in making as many things as we 
wanted to use, and as much leisure left over as the 
state of the industrial arts would permit. Under it, 
additions to the population would increase the vol- 
ume of consumption as much as the capacity of pro- 
duction. All interests would therefore be indiffer- 
ent to the effect of immigration on labor supply, and 
policy would be decided on other grounds. 
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The Problem of Turkey 


key, one is haunted by the feeling that there 

is a thin but impenetrable veil between his 
vision and the realities of the country. There is 
an almost physical impulsion to hunt for some slight 
rents that may serve as a peephole, as there is a 
physical irritation at not being able to find it. What 
lies open to the eye is confused, obscure, ambiguous, 
inconsistent. One cannot escape the idea that close- 
by there exists a vantage point from which the 
facts would assume order and significance. And 
the resulting exasperation is increased rather than 
diminished by the realization that perhaps there 
is no veil, no concealed meaning; that the uncer- 
tainty lies in the elements of the situation. 

One day a Turkish friend remarked that life in 
Turkey since the great war had been very hard; that 
it was almost impossible for a person with enough 
education to be aware of what was going on not to 
be a pessimist; that he was doubtful, although him- 
self a teacher, whether the extension of education 
under existing conditions was desirable since the 
only happy persons were the fishermen and peasants 
who did not know enough to take cognizance of 
anything but their immediate surroundings and 
acts. “We are living in a fog. In no respect do 
we know what is going to happen, any more than we 
know how to bring to pass the things we wish to 
have happen. It is hard living when everything 
around one is so obscure that one cannot sce his 
road six paces in advance!” 

I do not know that this conversation gives the 
complete explanation of the perplexity of a visitor. 
But it so fell in with the trend of additional knowl- 
edge and observations that it seemed to be much 
nearer the heart of the situation than are the cock- 
sure ascriptions of inexplicable and self-contradic- 
tory events to some definite policy on the part of 
those in control of Turkey's destiny. During the 
years of the war of independence the course of 
action was clear, once a few determined teachers 
like Mustapha Kemal had described and _ pro- 
claimed it. To expel the invader, to abandon all 
ambitions which interfered with the unity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey, to assert, against every other 
nation, a l’outrance, the will of Turkey to be its own 
independent master in its own abode; such a course 
of action was as clear as it was urgent. But the 
achievement of this primary task brought to the 
fore all the elements of inner weakness and confu- 
sion, the heritage from the old absolutism of irre- 
sponsible religious and political power. 

To the outsider accustomed to think of the war 
&s now six years in the past, it comes as a shock to 
assist, as we have been doing the last few wecks, 
in celebrations of anniversaries of the events of the 
year 1922 which brought the three-and-a-half years’ 


D URING the early part of one’s stay in Tur- 


war-after-the-war to a close. And the reminder of 
the nearness of the war struggle, a struggle literal- 
ly for existence carried on against seemingly hope- 
less odds, renders one aware that the war-psycholo- 
gy, which has been growing dim with us and which 
we are glad to forget, still hangs on in Turkey. 
Indeed, during the first of these two post-war years, 
until the second conference of Lausanne, it was not 
certain whether the war might not be renewed. 
Hence it seemed necessary for Turkey to keep 
alive enough of the war spirit to meet the 
threatening emergency. When we think how 
much longer than one year the suspicions, 
animosities and fears of the war-mind per- 
sisted among us, in spite of our infinitely greater 
remoteness from the scene of combat and destruc- 
tion; when we think of the stupid and shameful 
things we did under the dominion of this hang- 
over, we can perhaps begin to appreciate the state 
of mind which leads the Turks at present to do 
things which show both dislike of the foreigner and 
a short-sighted sense of their own interests. 

Dread and dislike are always intensitied by un- 
certainty and its accompanying impotency. The 
foreigner has much to answer for in Turkey, and 
this fact induces undiscriminating hostility to the 
foreigner as if he were a single collective entity, an 
antagonism shown in ways which are often more 
damaging to Turks than to those at whom they are 
directed. These acts are not so much the manifes- 
tations of a definite and consistent policy as they are 
expressions of an emotional condition that has noth- 
ing to do with that policy: as when the charge is 
brought against an American school that its build- 
ings are painted blue and white—the Greek colors 
—or against a teacher in an American school that 
he spoke more highly of ancient Byzantine architec- 
ture in Constantinople than of later Turkish archi- 
tecture—an appreciation which proves that he is 
dangerously pro-Greek! It is useless and harmful, 
I think, to seek for deeper motives behind such acts 
than such as actuated inflamed American patriots 
in the years immediately after the war. 

Given a period of internal tranquility and such 
acts will cease as the emotions from which they 
spring subside. But the intrinsic uncertainty and 
obscurity to which they afford a momentary relief 
will not pass so readily. In certain respects, Turkey 
at present is more stable, both internally and ex- 
ternally, than any one of its Balkan neighbors. 
But the transformation of a military and theocratic 
despotism, whose interests required that its subjects 
be more barbarous than civilized, into a secular 
democratic state, a transformation undertaken in 
the midst of a terrible exhaustion following upon 
almost fifteen years of uninterrupted foreign wars, 
is no easy task. 
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Ever since the president of the new republic took 
up his seemingly hopeless task, he has been distin- 
guished for a certain realistic facing of facts. In 
such speeches of his as I have been able to read in 
translations no note recurs so often as the warning 
against entertaining illusions. In a speech which 
he made recently at the anniversary of the expul- 
sion of the Greeks from Brusa he said that much as 
the ‘Turks had suffered from foreign foes, their 
treatest sufferings had been inflicted upon them 
from within and by their own rulers; and that the 
woes from which Turkey was now suffering were 
due to the fact that their ancient rulers had not been 
able or willing to lead their people into the society 
of civilized nations. In another recent speech, made 
at the laying of the corner-stone of a memorial to 
The Unknown Soldier on the ground of the final de- 
cisive battle of August, 1922, he said that difficult 
as was the struggle against the invading foe, that 
fight was much easier than the economic and social 
battle which must be won if Turkey was to become 
an integral part of the civilized world. 

The two sayings define the problem of Turkey in 

its larger outlines. The Turkish state has been a 
military state in which the fighting spirit was stimu. 
lated and sustained by an unquestioned identifica- 
tion of the ambition of the ruler with the require- 
ments of a blind religious faith. The power, the 
superiority, of the Ottoman Empire was one of 
arms, and its administration always relied upon the 
force of arms, fused with religious faith, to make 
good all its other defects. Now that the nation of 
Turkey has consigned the Ottoman Empire in both 
its political and theocratic phases to a grave from 
which there is no resurrection, it finds itself held 
back by the very traditions, military and theocratic, 
out of which it is struggling to escape. Is it any 
wonder that action is inconsistent, that tendencies 
are ambiguous, and that a fog hangs over the situa- 
tion? No person of any intelligence expects such 
a problem to be resolved in the twinkling of an eye. 
But also no informed person has any doubt about 
the sincerity of those engaged in the struggle to 
effect the alteration. Their sincerity, one may say, 
is an accentuation of the problem; if they were not 
so sincere, their task would not be so hard. Of 
success or failure no mortal can speak with compla- 
cency, but I am sorry for those who have no inkling 
of the heroism of the effort that is being made. 

The economic aspect of the problem is marked by 
the same inner perplexity. Turkey was long by 
turns the spoiled darling and the hapless victim of 
the European great powers. Money was loaned to 
her recklessly in hope of returns to come from con- 
cessions granted with equal recklessness. Turkey 
never had to face the questions of natural economy 
which every self-respecting independent nation has 
to deal with. Well might she exclaim that the way 
of the transgressor is made easy, while that of the 
repentant prodigal nation is lonely and hard. 
Owing to the constant quest of foreign nations fer 
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concessions, Turkey, in the person of its author. 
ities, has a somewhat exaggerated idea of the valye 
of its natural resources and has still a tendency to 
seek some magic source for wealth, an arbitrary 
protective tariff and the elimination of the forcigne; 
from industry and commerce being much in fayor 
just now. It professes, and sincerely [ personally 
believe, a great desire for foreign aid both in tech. 
nical skill and in capital. But its inexperience in 
economic matters and its too great experience of 
foreign wiles, combine to render it unwilling to meet 
the conditions under which alone it is possible to 
secure capital and skill. If this meant a mere post. 
ponement of industrial development, it would not be 
serious. But Turkey is in a severe economic crisis 
which almost threatens the disappearance of ths 
middle class. Its two greatest immediate needs, 
schools and a competent and honest civil adminis. 
tration, will require a marked economic revival. 
Silly as is the comparison of the problem of Turkey 
with that of China, it is impossible for one who has 
known something of both countries to abstain from 
making it. The quantitative disparity, the slight 
population of Turkey compared with that of China, 
is in some degree offset by the stragetic position oc- 
cupied by Turkey, as the bridge between Europe 
and Asia, and between northern Russian Europe 
and the south. Both have the same problem of 
transformation, a change which can be effected only 
from within however much it may be required by 
external relations. But Turkey has a military and 
religious tradition which China lacks, while China 
possesses skill in industry and trade which is lack- 
ing in Turkey. The military prowess of Turkey 
has made it possible for her to protect her incde- 
pendence in the final crisis as it was not possible for 
pacific China. But the struggle for economic <e- 
velopment and for culture in art, science and phil- 
osophy may well prove more taxing for Turkey 
than for China. The ultimate ground for conf 
dence is in the fact that the Turks have that intangi- 
ble something which we call character. They have 
virility, sobriety of outlook and sincerity of purpose. 
The handicap imposed upon them by the ol 
régime is enormous. It is double: part of it is 
real in the heritage of ignorance and of lack of 
economic ability; part of it consists in the reputa- 
tion which Turkey acquired and which, by foreign 
ignorance and by the design of interested foreign 
powers, leads other nations to deny to present-day 
Turkey a genuine change of spirit and aim. If re- 
fusal to admit the reality of the change persists the 
refusal may do much to prevent Turkey from re- 
ceiving the assistance it needs to make the change 
effective and permanent. In that case the belief of 
liberal Turks that the most powerful enemies of 
the modernization of Turkey have been the pro- 
fessedly modern and democratic states of Europe, 
will receive another confirmation. 


Joun Dewey. 
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Ants, Grass and Men 
A Sponge Theory of Population 


the growth of population as effectively as 
ever did niggardly Nature. 

In your community there are families possessing 
an automobile whose children are not properly 
clothed, or nourished, or doctored. Dressed to 
look like bankers’ sons, young men stand on the 
corners of your streets in winter smoking cigarettes 
to keep warm, because they have no money for 
woolen underwear and top coats. The handsome 
coupé that flashes by your window on pleasant Sun- 
day afternoons is not occupied as you imagined by a 
rising young attorney and his wife, but by a clerk 
from the department store; and painfully, week by 
week, he is paying something down on the coupé, 
as the price of his Sunday masquerade. He, poor 
fellow, has two reasons for putting off going to the 
dentist; we, smug souls, but one. Here then are 
bodies, overnerved and undernourished, offering 
lodgement for disease, lungs that fairly beckon the 
pneumonia germ; here are little folk to scold for 
catching frequent—sometimes fatal—colds. 

Not purely human, however, is this problem of 
population; endless confusion has resulted from 
considering it—as_it-has always been considered— 
an entirely human matter. Fully grasped, the ques- 
tion is seen to extend to all life forms. 

Here is a problem in population: Three or four 
ants are discovered tugging a crumb of bread to- 
ward a crack in your pantry floor. A few weeks 
pass and the pantry swarms; still later there are 
very few, an occasional marauder stealing forth 
when lights are out and cook has gone to bed. 

You find a simple explanation: By way of the 
grocer boy’s carrying box those first three or four 
ants joined your household. The little colony grew 
slowly. Reproduction went forward at a constant 
rate, established by the favorable and unfavorable 
accidents of millions of generations. But in your 
clean pantry the conditions of existence were rigor- 
ous. Food was scarce, and Cook’s foot broad, 
and many perished. Then, one day, a glass of jelly 
“came apart” in some one’s hand; the jelly was 
quickly wiped up—most of it. But, to an ant’s eye, 
a jelly filled crack in a nice pine board is like seven 
days’ fall of manna. The conditions of ant exist- 
ence were importantly ameliorated, and the little 
colony became a great tribe. Then Cook, stimu- 
lated from without or within, applied strong soap 
and scrubbing brush. Into the cracks she daily 
poured potent liquids unfavorable to ant life. The 
population diminished rapidly. 

A vacant lot, at the end of summer, will be bare 
of grass—perhaps here and there a random patch in 
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some protected spot. Workmen going to and from 
their toil, small boys playing games and the mid- 
summer drought have made it an almost barren 
place; unfavorable conditions have decimated the 
grass population. A few weeks later you pass by, 
and all is green. The owner of the adjoining prop- 
erty has bought the plot, thrown a fence around it, 
and early equinoctial rains have given it abundant 
water. Fixed by the experiences of a billion gener- 
ations of grass, the rate of propagation did not in- 
crease; but the conditions of grass existence were 
ameliorated, and the survival rate enormously in- 
creased. 

In some years certain waters abound with shell 
fish, other years there are almost none; the alter- 
nate abundance and scarcity of game birds comes 
readily to mind. Examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but a theory of population seems now 
to be emerging. Let us call it the sponge theory of 
population. A sponge will soak up and hold just so 
much water; and, whether the subject be ants or 
grass, mice or men, given conditions of existence 
will soak up and hold just so much population. 

In Great Britain, in 1820, there were twenty-one 
million persons; in 1920 there were forty-seven mil- 
lion. The United States had, in 1820, a population 
of ten million; by 1920 it amounted to one hundred 
and ten million. During the century the population 
of Great Britain doubled, but the population of the 
United States was multiplied by eleven. The pop- 
ulation of Europe, entire, compared with that of the 
United States in these same years, would show a 
somewhat similar discrepancy. As an explanation 
of the astounding growth in the United States a 
greater propagating power will not serve: for its 
peop!e were Europeans transplanted, and the prop- 
agating rate of all, fixed by the windfalls and mis- 
fortunes of a hundred thousand years, was not al- 
tered in the over night of a century. Immigration 
and emigration fail to explain; for had all the wan- 
derers lived until 1920, this addition would cover 
less than half the difference. Again, there is but 
one adequate explanation: The conditions of exist- 
ence in the New World were more rapidly ameli- 
orated. Huge natural resources yielded with in- 
creasing abundance under a compounding supply of 
ideas and machinery. The conditions of human ex- 
istence in Great Britain in 1820 were capable of 
soaking up twenty-one million persons; and the pop- 
ulation was twenty-one million. By 1920 consider- 
ably improved conditions could support forty-seven 
million. In the United States in 1820 the great 
wilderness with its meagre, skirting fringe of civil- 
ization could soak up but ten million persons. The 
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laying open by transportation and machinery of the 
richest treasure chest of natural resources that ever 
came within the grasp of man made possible in 
1920 a population of one hundred and ten million. 

But a real difference exists between the human 
case and all other cases in population. And our 
theory must be amplified if it is to explain fully the 
problem of human population. Wealth (weal) to 
the lower forms of life means food—or, at most, 
food and shelter; while for man, wealth is of be- 
wildering variety. To the lower forms an increase 
in wealth means an increase in provender and 
refuge; and that, as we have seen, means a corre- 
sponding increase in numbers. But human wealth 
may increase vastly without the slightest gain in life- 
sustaining essentials—a mere multiplication of the 
trappings of existence and no warrant for greater 
population. The standard of living of a spider, or 
a wolf, or a flower means food and shelter, and for 
hundreds of thousands of years it has been just 
that. The standard of living of mankind includes 
these and a great deal more in machinery and gim- 
cracks—and the standard is rushing dizzily upward. 
To meet the human case in population, we must in- 
clude in our formula the force of this concept—the 
standard of living. 

At first glance huge modern wealth seems to have 
lifted man above the reach of the iron claw of nat- 
ural selection, but the burden of a towering stand- 
ard of living bears him down. The family of the 
modern wage earner whose wants and worries in- 
clude theatre tickets, “the car,” satin slippers and 
radio outfit can afford little thought of physical ex- 
amination, or of the oculist or dentist. A servant 
girl stands on the street corner exposed to an icy 
February blast, her figure showing through her 
Thursday afternoon silks like a drenched cat. “I'd 
as soon freeze to death as not,” she says, “if I 
thought I looked right.” . . . Drifting with the herd 
before a blinding swirling snow a weakened doe 
stumbles, falls; the herd drifts on, the snow drifts 
over, she is covered and forgotten. . . . So with this 
girl. 

A soaring standard of living kills as directly as 
niggardly Nature. More, it cuts two ways: It 
strangles to death the unfit, and it drives the rest to 
late marriage and small families. The squirrel in 
the treadmill cage runs furiously—and gets no- 
where: We humans have created a magnificent per 
capita flow of wealth, but we are constantly raising 
our standards of living—or craving. 

Under given pressure a sponge will soak up and 
hold just so much water; under a given pressure 
from standards of living the conditions of human 
existance will soak up and hold just so much popu- 
lation. 

In China there are four hundred million persons 
and little weal (wealth) ; in the United States there 
are but one hundred and ten million and great weal. 
And these facts, that would have seemed so devas- 
tating to our unmodified sponge theory, are girders 
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of strength to the theory as it now stands. For 
in China a family may live an entire year on the 
worth of one hundred dollars, but in the United 
States the standard of living is higher; seventeen 
hundred dollars, we are told, represents for a 
family of five the minimum of subsistence. Were 
the people of the United States to become content 
with a Chinese standard of material existence, the 
present annual flow of wealth (could it be converted 
into simpler forms—food and other fundamentals ) 
would support a population of one billion seven 
hundred million. If the Chinaman, on the other 
hand, were to raise his standard of living to our 
luxurious level, but twenty-two million Chinese per- 
sons would survive—unless, of course, the annually 
available wealth were also increased. 

Now we have our formula complete. 
state it in so many words: 

The size of a population varies directly with 
amelioration of the conditions of existence, and in- 
versely with the level of the prevailing standard of 
living. 


Let us 


Ezra Bowen. 


A Short Walk 


She passed me on the street, a woman 
Who looked at me as though to say: 
“Under your rib that was too human 
Is dark that will not wear away. 


“TI think I see there on your left side 
A twisted thing shaped like a bell 
That is your heart and has a cleft side 
And a hurt sound you'd never tell.” 


She passed; it was as though she added: 
“With wool and fur your rib is gowned, 
Yet it is not so deftly padded 

But what I hear that broken sound.” 


Hazet Hat. 


Seal 


Beauty's a stallion plunging in your mind 

With hoofs of ice and spine of steel. 

He sweats hard crystal and his mane is twined 
On prongs he cannot feel. 


He rears and staggers on a glacial crag, 
His tail spread out all briary, gold, 

With jaws hung splintered on a starry gag 
And stony haunches cold. 


His ribs are trellis for a vine of light 

That cracks and shatters when he plunges, 
With shins flung back above his belly tight, 
He bounds and rakes and lunges. 


Beauty’s a charger vaulting up a void 
With veins all checked in rigid spasm. 
He hears no timid foal, with entrails cloyed, 
Neigh in the flowery chasm. 
Gerorce O’N&IL. 
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Strains on Canadian Confederation 


HE political situation in Canada needs to be 

reconsidered in the light of recent develop- 

ments and impending contingencies. Since 
December, 1921, the Liberal party, led by Mr. 
Mackenzie King, has enjoyed a troubled and pre- 
carious tenure of office at Ottawa and has only 
maintained it by a policy of compromises and avoid- 
ing some deeper issues which cannot be perennially 
shelved. 

It has, in fact, come to occupy a position parallel 
to that of the Democratic party in the United 
States. The political solidarity of a territorial 
bloc, French-Canada, assuring control of one-third 
of the seats in the federal Parliament, gives a firm 
foundation for a party and leaves the Liberal lead- 
ers the fairly simple task of carrying another fifth 
of the coystituencies in order to secure the necessary 
majority in the House of Commons. _ But, since 
there is no such sternly conservative community in 
North America as French-Canada, the dead weight 
of its influence sterilizes the Liberal party as an in- 
strument of reform. 

Under Mackenzie King’s premiership its record 
in office has been singularly futile. To placate ex- 
treme nationalist elements it has nagged intermit- 
tently at successive British governments on points 
of procedure in the effort to promote the economic 
recovery of Europe and incidentally to restore 
Canada’s best market. It has brought back in an 
unwholesome measure the old curse of patronage 
whose abolition had been accomplished in a fit of 
national idealism during the war years. Its efforts 
to carry out the fiscal pledges of its platform have 
been feeble, and its failure to terminate wasteful 
pork-barrel expenditure in the face of declining rev- 
enues will confront the country with a serious deficit 
and the prospect of increased taxation at the end 
of the present financial year. 

In practice, it has been sustained in office by the 
grace of the Progressive party, organized i in 1919 
by radical elements, chiefly agrarian in character. 
These were convinced of the futility of both the 
historic parties and resolved to create a new polit- 
ical instrument. This new party, although handi- 
capped by inadequate leadership and parliamentary 
inexperience, has extracted a few reformative con- 
cessions by levying periodical “blackmail” on the 
King government. But the inability of its titular 
chieftains, for the most part ex-Liberals, to discard 
a certain feeling for their old faction, has prevented 
its being a vigorous, independent party of protest 
and constructive radicalism. In disgust at these 


feeble tactics which were undermining the party's 
strength in the country, the more courageous rad- 
ical element of the Progressives, declining to serve 
any longer as a sort of foreign legion of Liberalism, 
withdrew before the end of last session to a sep- 


arate tabernacle in the expectation that any tem- 
porary impairment of the party’s effectiveness 
would be offset by a revival of morale and a gen- 
eral consolidation in the constituencies. 

The troubles of the other parties have offered a 
unique chance of profit to the Conservatives; but 
internal dissensions have prevented the seizure of 
the opportunity. Their leader, Arthur Meighen, is 
admittedly the ablest and most experienced figure 
in Canadian public life; but French-Canada cannot 
be induced to forgive him for his part in the con- 
scription controversy; and the financial and indus- 
trial mandarins of St. James Street, Montreal, 
which is the Canadian counterpart of Wall Street, 
detect in him unseemly progressive proclivities and 
a deplorable lack of the proper pliability with the 
result that their new ispaper organs have been assidu- 
ously crusading against the continuance of his lead- 
ership. Recent by-elections, therefore, indicate 
that while Conservatism has made some recovery 
from the débacle of 1921, its prospects of securing 
at the next general election a majority, which would 
bring it back to power, are not roseate. Mean- 
while there is a wide and growing dissatisfaction 
with the King government and a serious disquietude 
about the future of the Dominion. It has enjoyed 
three successively good harvests, the 1924 crop in 
Ontario and Quebec being unprecedented. The 
prices of agricultural produce, the main buttress of 
the Dominion’s economic life, are unexpectedly 
high. But the prosperity of the pre-war years does 
not return. Taxation is almost at its war peak, yet 
revenues are falling and an unreduced debt burden 
plus a large annual deficit on the state-owned rail- 
ways is a grievous load. A southward exodus on 
a vast scale to a land of lighter taxes and milder 
climate is not balanced by a thin stream of immi- 
gration, and yet in all the industrial centres the un- 
employed this winter are numerous. Export trade 
figures are artificially buoyed up by the high price 
of wheat and the demand of American papers for 
Canadian newsprint and pulpwood, which is really 
a severe drain upon a capital asset, but the cost of 
living mounts and savings bank deposits have de- 
clined some 50 million dollars in the last three years. 

It is therefore little wonder that the people of 
Canada contemplate the greater prosperity of their 
nearest neighbors with a certain envy and try to 
ascertain why they cannot emulate it. And in the 
light of the circumstances Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
nervousness about the general election which is ex- 
pected is quite intelligible. He has devoted a part 
of the parliamentary recess to a western tour during 
which he has made a succession of plaintive appeals 
for a Liberal-Progressive alliance as the only in- 
surance against a Conservative victory. Three 
months ago the conditions were distinctly favorable 
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for the success of such an appeal. Now, however, 
they have been suddenly changed by the emergence 
of one of the vital issues which the Liberals would 
gladly suppress. 

Transportation problems have always been a 
staple ingredient of Canadian politics. The simpli- 
fication produced by the consolidation of the rail- 
Ways into two great systems has not eliminated 
them. Away back in 1897 the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in return for a substantial cash subsidy 
from the federal treasury agreed to keep in per- 
petuum its western freight rates. These applied to 
a long list of commodities, produced and needed by 
pioneer settlers, below a maximum schedule then 
set forth. These rates allowed the railway ade- 
quate revenues up to 1915 but were suspended in 
favor of a higher schedule to meet the exigencies of 
the war years when operating costs had been enor- 
mously increased. Last July, however, when the 
management of both the C. P. R. and the national 
systems protested that the special rates fixed by the 
1897 agreement were quite inadequate for their 
needs, the King government, under pressure by the 
western Progressives, permitted their restoration 
by allowing the suspensory legislation to lapse. 

Since the national system, burdened with an 
appalling heritage of fixed charges through the 
folly and greed of private entrepeneurs and their 
political allies, faces a chronic deficit the issue in- 
volved for it is not desperately serious. But the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has a sacred cow, the ten 
percent dividend on its common stock, and the dis- 
covery that its life was menaced by the lower rates 
has spurred it to prodigious efforts at legal and 
political surgery. Not long ago its embattled 
counsel induced the Dominion Railway Commission 
to decide that, having been created subsequent to 
the special agreement and having been armed with 
full discretionary powers about railway rates, it had 
authority to override the covenants of the past. It 
has fixed what it regards as a just and equitable 
tariff of rates. But the West, now mulcted each 
week of an extra $250,000 for freight charges, de- 
nounces this as a flagrant violation of its vested 
rights and ruinous to its prosperity. Beyond the 
Great Lakes partisan strife has for the moment 
been suspended in favor of a general demand that 
the King government exercise its power to suspend 
the decree of the commission and assert the su- 
premacy of Parliament which had given legislative 
sanction to the special agreement. But the C. P. R. 
and its allies in Montreal and elsewhere have per- 
suaded Eastern opinion that the West is unjusti- 
fiably secking to perpetuate one of those special 
privileges which its radical politicians have so elo- 
quently assailed. The government, in the mean- 
time, fears to move. 

The western attitude, ably voiced by papers like 
the Manitoba Free Press, is that as a result of the 
economic depression which has befallen Canada 
since the war, affecting the prairie regions with spe- 
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cial severity, all classes whose incomes are not fixed 
—farmers, merchants, professional men and wage- 
earners—have been compelled to submit to unwel. 
come reductions of their earnings. The West 
maintains that there is no reason either of equity or 
public policy why its handicaps, already heavy 
owing to its distance from its chief markets, shou! 
be aggravated to spare a rich and powerful cor. 
poration like the C. P. R. from bearing its fair 
share of the common sacrifice. Here looms up 2 
very serious issue: What Canadian Brookharts ce. 
scribe as the great Nonpartisan League of Mon. 
treal is determined that its-will in this matter sha’! 
prevail and the West is equally resolute in the con- 
trary determination. It is prepared, moreover, to 
take heroic measures if a deaf ear is turned to its 
demands. 

In recent years local agrarian associations in t/c 
West have frequently passed resolutions advocating 
secession from Eastern Canada, but they were re- 
garded as merely passing signs of rural peevishness 
Now, however, there is evidence that a serious 
movement, promoted under respectable auspices 
and not frowned upon by all the conservative c! 
ments, is taking shape to segregate the western 
provinces as a separate Dominion under the P ritish 
Crown if the East hardens its heart. ‘The strain o! 
keeping within the same economic hoops a com- 
munity which has reached the industrial stage of 
Eastern Canada and another which is still in the 
pioneer stages of agricultural settlement, must al- 
ways be difficult. The vast unpeopled wilderness 
between Sudbury and Winnipeg accentuates this by 
producing a real geographical and mental cleavag. 
The westerners are confident that political and com- 
mercial connections with the East are not indis- 
pensable to their existence. Last year 50 million 
bushels of this wheat found an export via Van- 
couver and Panama. The completion of the hal'- 
finished line to Hudson Bay, which, they allege, 's 
being thwarted by eastern selfishness, would offer 
an alternative route. And ability to make their 
own fiscal arrangements and regulate their own 
transportation rates would in their opinion effect a 
vital improvement in their economic fortunes while 
the East would be left to repent of its selfish greed. 
So runs the argument and it ‘receives wide and ac- 
cumulating support. : 

There is also discontent with the economic re 
sults of confederation at the other end of Canada. 
Fiscal barriers now existing have cost the maritime 
provinces their best market, the New England 
states, with the result that they have been stagnant 
for almost two generations. ! They have been bled 
of the best of their population by emigration to 
the United States. In these provinces party fealties 
are deep and strong and in 1921 the Progressive 
campaign made no impressién. Now, however, 
Mr. F. B. McCurdy, a millionaire financier who 
was a member of the last Conservative government 
and is leader of his party in Nova Scotia, has unex 
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sectedly begun an outspoken assault upon the pres- 
ent protectionist system. He declares that this sys- 
tem, highly profitable to the two great central 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, is fraught with 
ruin to his own community. He counsels his peo- 
ple to lay aside their partisan prejudices and com- 
bine for the formation of a solid political bloc which 
will work to secure redress of their fiscal and other 
grievances. 4 

Here, then, is a promise of substantial reinforce- 
ment for the Progressive party. The challenge, 
directed against the existing order, may force an 
early combination of the protectionists in the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties for a defence of the 
economic status quo. Since they could carry Ontario 
and Quebec, the ensuing cleavage would reduce 
Canadian politics to a bitter sectional conflict and 
could not fail to threaten the whole structure of 
confederation. 

From such a peril the Canadian people will as- 
suredly seek to find some way of escape and the 
eventual solution may be found in a general eco- 
nomic and political reorganization of the British 
commonwealth which is now overdue. There is 
great confusion and strain in its diplomatic arrange- 
ments. Its retention of five or six separate com- 
partments for its economic life not only handicaps 
it in international trade competition but is largely 
responsible for its failure to yield its citizens the 
material prosperity which its aggregate resources 
ought to offer. The British Conservative party, 
which has just been returned to power, is eager to 
act as the deus ex machina in such a reorganization, 
but its prospects of success are very dubious. It 
has professed a great interest in the Dominions, but 
the feeling is not exactly reciprocated. 

The British Dominions, indeed, are full of ele 
ments which have an abiding and unshakeable dis- 
trust of British toryism; the Dutch cannot forget 
the South African War, the French-Canadians cher- 
ish an inveterate suspicion of British imperialism in 
any shape or form; the Irish cannot bury the past 
in oblivion and a vast contingent of overseas 
Britons, whose devotion to the motherland is firm 
and sincere, associate British conservatism with 
harsh economic and social disabilities from which 
cither they themselves or their forebears fled. It is 
therefore unlikely that at the invitation of British 
conservatism the Dominions will agree to abate the 
rigid nationalism which has always proven the fatal 
obstacle to any schemes for the consolidation of the 
commonwealth. But the Conservatives may do 
some useful spadework. Eventually the British 
Labor party, freed as it is from all suspicion of 
class ascendency, might, if it chooses to evolve in 
opposition a bold commonwealth policy, turn the 
trick and simultaneously repair its own fortunes. 

_ At its last annual conference a useful beginning 
in this direction was made when a resolution, urging 
that the British government enter into arrangements 
with the Dominions for the purchase of food sup- 
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plies and raw materials in bulk was unanimously 
endorsed. There are today some very promising 


coéperative movements in Canada and the other, 


Dominions and the next step would be to offer sub- 
stantial preferences in credit facilities or special 
terms of storage and distribution via state-owned 
elevators and abattoirs. If the codperative move- 
ments in the various British countries could thus be 
linked and the channels of commerce between them 
cleared of toll-gates now established by shipping 
combines and other selfish interests, free trade with- 
in the bounds of the Commonwealth would soon 
become a matter of practical politics. The way 
would then be paved for as healthy a form of inter- 
national rivalry as William James could ever have 
invented to satisfy the combatant spirit of mankind. 
The United States could be allowed to persevere 
with the full-blooded capitalist system, which is so 
dear to the heart of its present rulers. The British 
peoples in the meantime could turn their energies 
to the creation of that codperative commonwealth 
which their noblest spirits from Robert Owen to 
“A. E.” have dreamed of and worked for. If they 
succeeded, Canadian fissures would disappear in the 
larger and more fruitful unity which would be 


achieved. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 


Nightmare by Day 


There was no track 
In the new snow. 
Where could I go 
Except go back 
Where, row on row 


The trees stood black. 


This, then, was peace. 
Yet something said no, 
Something below 

The whispering trees 
Made the warm flow 
In my pulses freeze. 


From where I stood, 
Ten yards or so 
Into the wood, 

I watched it go— 
A trail of blood 
Deep in the snow, 


Nothing to show 
Where it began. 
No trace of man; 
No other foe 
More deadly than 


One chuckling crow. 


What was this dream? 
I do not know. 
But still I seem 
To wait for the blow 
And the red stream 
Upon the snow. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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Pegasus in the Paddock 


If some one should tell you that he can 

weigh your judgment of poetic merit, set 
it alongside of somebody else’s and grade it, would 
you believe him? Or would you reply indignantly 
that your sense of poetic values is your own, that it 
is indeterminable and personal, and that it can no 
more be subjected to a measuring process than the 
depth of a father’s love or the race of the wind on 
an unknown sea? 

Bring Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lind- 
say, Louis Untermeyer, Elinor Wylie and Witter 
Bynner into a room together. Give them a set of 
four verses, each verse expressing the same idea in 
poetic form. Ask them to select one of the four 
as the “best poetry.” Will they unite in choosing 
the same verse? Will their experienced and cul- 
tivated tastes run quickly to one as definitely better 
than the others? Will their poetic judgments 
agree? 

If you are in an experimental mood, try the same 
game on other groups. Try it on a class of pupils 
in a public school. Try it on college students. Try 
it on a group of critics and editors. Try it on Uni- 
versity teachers of English. Try it—if you have 
an interest in the perverse—on Calvin Coolidge, 
Charles E. Hughes, Herbert Hoover, Harry M. 
Daugherty, Jack Dempsey and the Prince of Wales. 

Teaching the arts in schools has lately been justi- 
fied on the ground that it leads to critical apprecia- 
tion. It has been contended that the study of an 
art should enable people to know good things from 
bad and that this is as true of poetry as of other 
forms of expression. Moreover, it has been con- 
tended that such study should be followed by a 
preference for the good. Not only in the enjoy- 
ment of classical verses has it been contended that 
this result should follow, but in spontaneous dis- 
crimination among new and current forms of verse. 
Has this cause produced this effect? Has there 
been an improvement in poetic appreciation? Above 
all, is it possible to detect such improvement by a 
measuring rod, and is it possible to tell whether 
one person is a better judge of poetry than another? 

Two enterprising teachers of English have de- 
cided that it is. They have devised a measuring 
rod for measuring the ability to judge poetry. One 
of these gentlemen is Allan Abbott, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Teachers’ College, New York 
City, and the other is M. R. Trabue, professor of 
education at the University of North Carolina. 
They are persuading other teachers to use their 
test. 

These gentlemen set about their task in a meth- 
odical and novel way. They began by selecting a 
large number of poems, or parts of poems, that 
would in their opinion be universally agreed upon 


2 AN ability to judge poetry be measured? 
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as good, or at least as possessing merit. That pep | 
haps was the least difficult part of their job. Amon, 
the poems thus favored were selections from Mar. 
mion, the dirge from Cymbeline, lines from Pars. 
dise Lost, Tennyson’s Bugle Song, Amy Lowel!’ 
Toa Sea Shell, Robert Frost’s House Fear, Burns’; 
My Bonnie Mary and lines from Browning's T}, 
Ring and the Book. , 
Having done that, they proceeded deliberately ;, 
try to spoil these. They spoiled them in three dij. 
ferent ways. In one version they disturbed the 
rhythm, bungling the meter. In another they ra 
duced the imagery of the poet to what they thought 
was a more commonplace level, introducing cheaper 
or more trite figures of speech. In the third they 
cheapened the emotional feeling, replacing hs 
poet’s expressions with insincere, gushy or sent. 
mental elements. At first glance it may be thou [i 
that this, too, was not difficult, but to disturb a 
poem only so much and no more, especially to cis. 
turb it in some one respect and leave it intact ig 
other respects, is perhaps a job that not every one 
could do satisfactorily. | 
These devisors of a new poetic test thus pro. 
duced a large number of sets of four poems each, 
each set comprising some poet’s original and their 
three spoiled versions. They now desired to elim: 
nate from these sets those in which there was any 
doubt about the greater excellence of the original 
How did they know that they had not unwitting) 
improved upon some of the poems they had s:. 
lected? They were not poets, and in their bu» 
gling they might have produced greater excellence 
than that of the original masters. That would be 
to vitiate the whole performance. So they submit 
ted the originals and their revisions to a jury of 
twenty-five poets, critics, editors of magazines pub- 
lishing poetry and professors of literature. Their 
purpose was not to test this jury of specialists, but 
to get the specialists’ judgment on the results of 
their own labor. The replies were interesting. One 
critic exclaimed “Alas, poor Swinburne!” thinking 
that the revisors had improved upon that poet’ 
work, and another wrote “Would to God Robert 
Frost could see this!’? On the whole, the revisors 
had to reject more than a hundred sets in which the 
originals failed to stand the test of the jury's choice; 
in these the bunglers had not done their work badly 
enough and the originals did not come through wu 
scathed. There remained, however, twenty-s< 
poems in regard to which the twenty-five selected 
specialists were substantially unanimous in consi 
ering the original as superior. These the revisor! 
divided into two series of thirteen each, calling ont 
series X and the other Y, and they had their test. 0 
The next question was to see what would happea | 
to it in use. They submitted it, as a test of the 
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bility to judge poetry, to various sorts and groups 
of persons. Among the groups selected were pupils 
in grades five to eight of the elementary schools, 


hat pereflmhigh school pupils, students in the first and second 
Among ffyears of college English, those in Junior and Senior 
m Mar. felective classes in literature, and graduate students 
1 Para fia English including many teachers of English. The 
Well’s fMMobject was to see how many right choices a person 
Burns's fwould make out of each series of thirteen sets; in 
2's The lfother words, what mark he would get on a basis of 
aving thirteen chances to select the original as best 
‘ately tyfiin each instance. This is an entertaining pastime, 
ree difelfand can be done by anybody who will take the trou- 
bed thelfble to write to Professer Abbott or Professor 
they refil@Trabue and ask for copies of these sets. 
thought ff There being four versions in each set, it is ob- 
cheaper fifyious that @ person who merely went through the 
irl they ficeries at random, marking some one version in each 
ing theffcet as best without attempting to exercise any dis- 
r scnti-filMerimination, would by the law of averages be right 
thought fin twenty-five percent of the cases. In other words, 
sturb allithe average score of people who did it in this way 


ould be three and a quarter right choices out of 
irteen. 

Now, how did the test stand up in practice? To 
begin with the lowest grades, the elementary school 
pupils made just about this chance score. Those in 
¢ fifth grade averaged 3.87, those in the sixth 
rade 3.68, those in the seventh 3.99 and those in 
he eighth 4.08. Apparently pupils in the elemen- 
ary schools are not very good judges of poetry, if 
ris test is accurate and if these pupils, numbering 
ore than nine hundred, are representative. The 
arks get better as we go to persons of greater age 
nd more maturity. In the first year in the high 
chool pupils made an average score of 4.66, in 
he second year 5.11, in the third 5.24 and in the 
ourth 5.98. 

By the time we reach college the percentage of 
ight choices exceeds half. First year students in 
ollege English averaged 6.80, second year students 
/.07, and persons taking third and fourth year elec- 
ive courses in literature scored 7.96. As might be 
xpected, graduate students, including teachers of 
'nglish, made the highest score of all, attaining 
).47 right choices out of thirteen. Even this is only 
score of 73 on a scale of a hundred. Of the 261 
praduate students taking the test only twenty-five 
made a perfect score. 

How do you think you would come out in this 


r to dis 
ngact in 


ery one 
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k badly ib oct ? Here are the four versions of Sandburg’s 
ugh UMEFoo.” Find the original : 

enty-six 

selected A B 

cone The fog comes The fog is as 


On little cat feet. Quiet as a cat. 


revisors 

ae It sits looking It comes creeping over 

test. Over harbor and city The city 

happen On silent haunches And stays there quietly 
And then moves on. until the 


of the First thing you 


Know it is gone. 
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Cc D 
The fog is like a mal- Who sends the fog 
tese cat, So still and gray? 
It is so gray and still, I fondly ask 
And like a cat it creeps And Echo answers 
About the city streets. “E’en the same all-see- 


How gray it is! How ing Eye 
cat-like! That sends the still, 
Especially when it gray cat.” 


steals away, 
Just like a cat. 


It is impossible to quote the longer poems used 
by the revisors. Here is a rhyme from Mother 
Goose, inserted for its poetic quality: 


A 
As I was going over eggs 
I lost my legs; 
I crooked my toes, 
And over I goes. 


B 
As I was going to sell some eggs 
I met a thief with bandy legs; 
Bandy legs and crooked toes, 
I tripped up his heels and he fell 
on his nose. 


_& 
I broke an egg 
And a thief came out. 
Bow legs! Bow legs! 


D 
As I was going to buy some bread 
I met a thief with bow legs; 
Bow legs and crooked toes, 
I knocked him over and down he went. 


There are plenty of people to whom a test of 
this sort will be nonsense. They will say that you 
cannot set up objective standards in any art, that 
there is no way of going behind the statement that 
“that poetry is good (for me) which I like.” There 
are others who will say perhaps that “good” and 
“bad” poetry do exist, that there is such a thing as 
critical discernment, but that you cannot teach dis- 
cernment. The revisors of these versions have no 
doubt themselves that their measuring device has 
much validity, and the poets and critics whose opin- 
ions they sought generally agreed. But the inven- 
tors do not claim all things for it. The two series 
as given are worthless, they think, as a test 
of ability to judge poetry in the elemen- 
tary schools. The series begin to have some 
significance, they think, in the upper part of the high 
school, and are most useful with university students 
and specialists in English. The tests “separate 
fairly well,” they write in a Teachers’ College bul- 
letin, “the adequately prepared English teacher 
from the teacher whose standards, in poetry at 
least, are no better thaa those of her students.”’ And 
the tests are perhaps of some value, they believe, as 
teaching devices. That is, a teacher might talk for 
half an hour on the beauty of rhythm in a given 
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poem without much result; but by contrasts in these 
revisions the value of rhythm could be almost in- 
stantly revealed. 

Interesting conclusions may emerge in time from 
the use of such devices, in regard to what kind of 
defect in a poem is most generally disliked. Are 
more people disturbed by metrical bungling in a 
poem, or by cheapening of the imagery, or by ef- 
fusive sentimentalization? Among young readers 
probably metrical bungling is most offensive. Yet 
the authors deplore the acceptance even by college 
students of crude sentimentalization: 

“When one considers that these sentimentalized 
versions include such lines as “Tender, tender Sea 
Shell,’ ‘The happy brook frisked in the breeze, And 
sniffed sweet odors from the trees,’ ‘Sweet coal, I 
hear thy tender croon,’ “The sweet peas look too 
sweet to stay,’ “The roseate morn the cats doth 
chase,’ ‘The all-seeing Eye that sends the still, gray 
cat,’ the marked preference even in college for this 
silly gush over real poetry reveals a weakness in 
human nature, or in English teaching, or both, that 
demands serious attention. Granting that it is the 
nature of adolescents to express emotions over- 
intensely, to prefer exaggeration to restraint, their 
souls might at least be taught not to ‘throb and 
thrill’ over sheer idiocy, like sea-shells ‘neath tropic 
trees,’ or ‘fell in a faint on the floor inside.’ Is it 
possible that further study might reveal a tendency 
in schools to inculcate the liking for absurdly false 
sentiment—perhaps an emphasis put upon it, even, 
by the text book or teacher?” 

Children, say the authors on the basis of results 
achieved by the tests, prefer verses without subtlety, 
objective in mood, easy to understand, and in sim- 
ple, strongly-marked rhythms. Vigorously expressed 
feeling, on the other hand, is the demand of the 
middle years—upper grades, high school and early 
college. Restraint and under-statement are not for 
them. ‘My soul revolts at many things” is to them 
much stronger than ‘“‘My mind lets go a thousand 
things.”” What about the general appeal of poetry 
asa whole? There would appear to be some signif- 
icance, say the authors, in the fact that so many of 
these poems, and practically all of the best of them, 
win recognition only from the college groups, and 
sometimes only from the graduate student of 
English and from expert literary groups. Is mod- 
ern poetry, they ask, so specialized in its substance 
and in its technique as to be the cult of a highly 
selected and highly trained few? Should poetry 
therefore be kept out of the schools altogether, as 
something “too bright or good for human nature’s 
daily food’? Or shall we say that the poetry that 
separates itself from the larger public becomes 
thereby minor poetry, and that the world can afford 
to let it go unheeded, while attending to the voice of 
poets who speak for, and to, the whole of human- 
ity? These questions the authors do not attempt to 
answer, but only suggest them for further study. 

Winturop D. Lane. 
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Call It a Year 


é ie dying year found Elmer Durkin, vendo, 
of printed matter and tobacco, taking stog 
of the affairs of Woppington, America and th. 
Solar System with the aid of his old friend, J, T 
Riland and his young friend, “Dink” Hubbell. 

“It hardly seems possible that it’s over already" 
remarked the old editor. “I never knew one to fy 
so fast.” 

“That's funny, Mr. Riland,” said Dink. “| y 
thinking it just crawled along.” 

“Relativity stuff,’ Elmer chuckled. “And m, 
ning true to form. Dink steps on the gas to mak: 
time fly and it stalls on him; J. T. slams on thy 
brakes and it busts the speed limit. If you way 
the straight dope come to Papa. Fair, fat anj 
forty—that’s me.” 

“No kiddin’, are you as old as that?” aske/ 
Dink. 

“What do you mean, old?’ demanded Riland. 

“Boy, page Mr. Einstein,” laughed Elmer. “|; 
like those wise cracks Rube Goldberg used to pu! 
‘It all depends on the point of view.’ ” 

“Handing out a little philosophy tonight, | se¢, 
said the editor of the Woppingtonian. 

“That's all I got left to hand out. Believe m 
the old whiskered geezer went through my cloth « 
like a vacuum cleaner. All the news I’ve heard fom 
three weeks is ‘gimme.’ If a yeg breaks into thi 
joint tonight he'll step into debt. How about you 
J. T.? Any Coolidge prosperity in your works?" 

“As a good Republican, Elmer, I hate to admi 
it, but every morning when I get to the shop I'm re 
lieved to find that the sheriff hasn’t nailed anything 
on the door.” 

“Dink, you only have one mug to feed. Are yo 
nursing any nickels in your Kampus Kuts—tli's iss! 
a touch, just a third degree.” 

“Well, I was laid off quite a little this year and 
besides I set myself back for a five-tube set on & 
stallments, so—” 

“Say no more. Everybody I know is flat, but 
just lamp the ads in the big papers and the diz 
prices they get away with. There must be ool 
of kale splashing around. Those that have got « 
have got it good and proper. The income tax hg 
ures had me groggy; I didn’t know there was # 1; 
much jack in the world.” ' 

“Neither did Mellon,” chuckled the editor. e 

“Far as I can see, it’s that way all over the map. 
England’s running on low but the scenery is a!! hung 
full of millionaires. And even in Germany whet 
they think a potato is real chow, some of thos. 
Heinies are just wallowing in the stuff.” 

“Still, wages are good here,” said Dink. 

“Sure, when the ghost walks it looks like regulat 
dough, but by the time old H. C. L. gets through 
with the envelope, there’s about enough left for HBNy 
pound of liver at the Elite Market.” 
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“You got no license to talk,” said Dink, “charg. 
ing fifteen cents for a little paper of smokes.” 


“You're paying for a couple of colleges, that’s 


n, Vendor ” 
Ing stock the answer. 
and the “I didn’t order no colleges.” ; 
nd, J.T “I’ve got a hunch that’s what puts the skids un- 
bell. der us—paying for things we never ordered. How 
already." about it, J. T.2 You're a darb at finance, even if 
one to fol you're a flat tire, personal.” 
‘B “There’s a good deal in it,” the editor admitted. 
“T was Elmer played with this idea for a while. “So 
Dink here,” he concluded, “is probably chipping in 
And ronal on a fund of five thousand fish to buy a mink coat 
to make for some jane he never saw, and I just made a small 
s on them payment on a Rolls Royce for a total stranger in 
YOU Want Toledo.” 
fat and “Involuntary contributions,” said Riland. 


“This year,” Elmer went on, “we come-ons blew 

asked ourselves to a lot of expensive corruption, F. O. B. 
Washington, with costs of investigating same. We 
Riland, dug up for high duties on everything and came 
across with campaign jack to keep the system going. 


°* 
: 


er. “It 

! to puff We're running a high-priced navy to use in case of 
trouble and a Secretary to talk us into trouble. We 

t, | sec" hire a President to give orders to Congress and a 
Congress to give him snippy backtalk. We're kickin’ 

lieve matin billions for things we don't want and then we're 

y clothe due to give three cheers because Coolidge went to 


eard fod Chicago in a regular train. 

“If I’m any judge, 1924 was an awful flop.” 

“The year is dying, let him die,” said the editor. 

“Can’t we say anything for the poor old skate 
before he cashes in?”? asked Dink. 

“Better prices for grain,” suggested Riland. 

“Yes,” said Elmer, “and crossword puzzles. 
There’s one grand thing for the news butcher. Not 
only that, but there are three daily papers in New 
York now for people who can’t even read large 
print. That helps the turnover.” 

“Radio machines got better this year,”’ said the 
young optimist. 

“But their line of entertainment got worse,” the 
editor replied. 

“Well, the movies didn’t get any worse.” 

“No; they couldn't.” 

“Automobiles got cheaper,” persisted Dink. 

“Also life,”” Elmer added. 

“You're a couple of crapehangers,” declared 
Dink Hubbell. “I’m going to beat it. See you next 
year.” 

Elmer ceremonially took down the old insurance 
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a se: alendar and threw it on the fire. 
a half, “And I hope everything will be jake with you 
; —_ both in 1925,” said that genial pessimist. ‘Me, 


I'm going to put $2.47 in the ice box, chuck some 
sixteen dollar coal in the stove, turn off the electric 
uce, for which I am in Dutch on the October bill, 
lock the door on this mess of Confessions, Zippy 
tories, Ambitionaries, Movie Morons and Radio 
uts—and call it a year.” 
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Washington Notes 


N a good many ways, this administration differs from 

any previous one. For one thing, its incredible dull- 
ness sets it apart. In sheer dreariness it is really unrivaled 
in Washington. 

Himself a tight-lipped, unsmiling person, Mr. Coolidge’s 
closest companion and friend, the new Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is wholly and completely joyless. He is by 
nature gray, grim and austere. There is about the third 
member of the trio, the pious Mr. Stearns, at times, a cer- 
tain spurious gayety, a curious forced geniality, utterly 
different from the real thing. Essentially, he, too, is a 
morose and melancholy soul, whose moments of merriment 
are infrequent and hastily suppressed. They form an un- 
usual combination, these three mournful men from Massa- 
chusetts, who constitute so conspicuous a part of the White 
House circle these days. Wholly aside from their merits 
as men, and without touching upon the, perhaps, debatable 
question to their calibre as leaders and statesmen, it is 
certainly not exaggeration to say they are an unexhilarating 
group. In fact, they lend to the White House an air of 
depression which flavors things all down the line. Light- 
ness and laugher seem out of place, and a joke has a short 
and dreadful life in the vicinity of the executive offices. 
They are—these three serious, solemn fellows—endlessly 
engaged with details. ‘That is the great White House 
game of the period—attention to details. Never before 
has the work been so well kept up. Letters are answered 
more promptly and more fully. More callers are seen, 
more editors lunched, more Senators breakfasted, more 
delegations presented. But it is all work, all detail, not 
play, and no one has much fun. 

As to the unfortunate Slemp, he leads a dog’s life. The 
great question is, how long will he stand it? It is no secret 
that neither Mr. Butler nor Mr. Stearns delights in his 
society, and, if the extreme peevishness with which Mr. 
Coolidge addresses him at times is an indication, the Presi- 
dential love for him is anything but warm. No one thinks 
Slemp is as deep in the Presidential confidence as a man in 
his position has a right to be. I¢ is the sort of situation 
that could last only a short while with most men. How 
long it can be strung out with these is uncertain. They 
are all so different. 


It is not a very pretty comparison, but the attitude of 
Bernard M. Baruch toward the Democratic National Com- 
mittee inevitably suggests a shark hungrily swimming 
around a boat waiting for an upset. In other words, his 
interest in the Committee is largely contingent upon its 
willingness to be swallowed. Not in all its history has the 
Democratic organization been in such desperate financial 
need. There is reason to believe that Mr. Baruch, who 
has both leisure and money in immoderate, almost im- 
modest, quantities, would under certain conditions not only 
be willing but eager to pull the Committee out of its hole 
and place it on a solvent and sound basis. There is no 
question of his ability to do this. It is not, however, 
reasonable to expect him to do so solely for the jay of giv- 
ing, and without ulterior or selfish thought. ‘There is a 
feeling that, years ago, Mr. Baruch would have financed 
the Committee if he had been permitted to take over the 
machine and run it—not run it personally, of course, nor 
in the open, but back of the machine, by proxy and really. 

Those who have most closely observed Mr. Baruch’s in- 
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terest in politics and noted the lavish way in which he 
spreads money around the country, among Democratic 
Senatorial and Gubernatorial candidates, particularly not- 
ing the wide territory covered by these free will offerings, 
have long held the belief that what he yearns for is recog- 
nition, what he craves is power. About all there is left in 
life for this man is public honor and some sort of public 
service. He has far too active and keen a mind not to tire 
of unrelieved playing, and the mere accumulation of more 
money means literally nothing to him. He wants to play 
the big political game, to be in a position not only to make 
nominations, but decide policies and map out strategy. He 
would love that, and he would be very good at it, too. 


The great trouble is that the Democratic party is so con- 
stituted, its leaders are so numerous, its factions so bitterly 
wide apart, its policies so vague and its principles so ut- 
terly indefinite and unstable, that it is in no position to 
place itself unreservedly in any one man’s hands for re- 
habilitation, even though those hands happened to be as will- 
ing, as capable, and as completely dollar lined as Baruch’s. 

A man as clear headed as he knows these facts without 
being told, and it is, therefore, unlikely that Mr. Baruch 
will assume anything like as much of the Democratic debt 
as some people would like to see. Nor, here in Washing- 
ton, is there much faith in the Franklin Roosevelt effort to 
reorganize and rebuild the party through an exchange of 
views as to what should be done to salvage the wreck, 
among eleven hundred delegates who attended the New 
York Convention. As these were the people who broke and 
buried the Democratic party in July, it may, logically, seem 
to be their duty to resurrect it now, but few persons other 
than Mr. Roosevelt would be optimistic enough to con- 
sider them qualified for the job. It is not likely, either, 
that Mr. Roosevelt, in his noble “get together” campaign, 
will be able to secure whole hearted codperation from either 
the practical men who control Democratic primaries in the 
States, nor from the Chadbournes, Baruchs, Watsons, 
Ryans, and others who furnish the money for Democratic 
fights. Codperation outside of these two classes will not 
mean very much nor get very far. Mr. Roosevelt’s inten- 
tions are, undoubtedly, high minded, not to say noble, but 
a more futile idea would be hard to conceive. The acid 
Mr. Glass has it right—what the Democratic party needs 
is luck, and a lot of it. 


The obviously calculated consistency of the support given 
Mr. Coolidge, almost from the start, by the entire Hearst 
press, presents one of the most significant and remarkable 
political phenomena of the period. That Mr. Hearst, 
whose journalistic talons have been deeply sunk in the 
back of every national administration, regardless of party, 
since he became a figure in the publishing world, should 
turn his twenty odd newspapers into almost pro-administra- 
tion organs, and have the brilliant Brisbane regularly and 
frequently anoint and glorify the President, instead of as- 
sailing him with his customary ferocity, is an interesting 
and amazing thing. When compelled to differ with the 
President, the Hearst papers do so apologetically, and with 
protestations of their belief in his essential goodness and 
wisdom. It is a new key in which Mr. Hearst sings. If 
there is an adequate and satisfying explanation, it has not 
yet been advanced. A number of suggestions have been 
made, the most plausible being that Mr. Hearst was caught 
last spring, like most of the other wealthy newspaper pro- 
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Mr. Hearst. That, of all Presidents, Mr. Hearst, wit 
record and views, should have picked the ultra-consery 
Coolidge to support, continues to be the great unexpl 
journalistic and political development of the year. 

In a number of characteristic ways, Mr. Coolidge 
shown he is neither unaware nor unappreciative of 
Hearst support. The most recent was the inclusion 
Presidential Mayflower guest of one of the principal Hs 
editors and advisers—and his wife—along with s 
other journalistic and radioistic Coolidge eulogists. 


Practically everyone in Washington agrees that, 
Cabinet officer, the present Secretary of the Navy ha 
been a shining success. In some cynical quarters, 
referred to as a net loss. Certainly, much of the gilt 
been rubbed off him since he came out of California, 
he has been anything but the conspicuous ornament to 
national service so enthusiastically predicted by his » 
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REPUBLIC 174 
CORRESPONDENCE 
No Third Party 


{R: A large proportion of those of us in the Middle West who 
supported La Follette cannot support the plan of organizing 
a national third party. 

In a state like Nebraska, for example, with its 450,000 voters, 
there are probably one hundred thousand who vote the Republi- 
can ticket regardless of who the candidates are or for what the 
party stands. There are probably sixty thousand who bear the 
same relation to the Democratic party. Had George W. Norris 
run as a third party candidate, he would in all likelihood have 
been defeated; but on the Republican ticket, nothing could stop 
him, In other words, a third party is all right for educational 
purposes, but it is not a workable method by which to elect men 
to office. The progressives must recognize the political inertia 
of at least one-half of the population. Our method of political 
operation must be such that we will cither have the benefit of 
that inertia or at least that it will not count against us. 

Political parties as such are neither good nor bad; they take 
their color and character from the men in control. Parties are 
much like automobiles, they are the means by which we get some- 
where. When one buys a@ second-hand car he does not inquire 
whether it has previously been operated by a bootlegger; his only 
interest is whether or not it will do the business. So it is with 
the Republican party in the Middle West. It is a political auto- 
mobile with a good engine and capable of high speed. Political 
bootleggers and porch-climbers may have been using it. But what 
of it?) We have the power to kick them out and take hold of the 
steering wheel ourselves. The Direct Primary is the method; it 
makes the voters the owners of the parties. 

The situation may be illustrated in another way. A farmer 
from time to time ships his cattle to Chicago over a railroad. He 
dislikes the management; the rates are high and service is bad. 
What should he do? Proceed to build a new railroad to Chicago? 
No; public or coéperative ownership and management be thinks 
is the solution. Using the illustration, we do not like the man- 
agement or the service of the present political railroads to Wash- 
ington. Shall we proceed to build a new railroad? Or chal! we 
through the Direct Primary bring about public ownership and 
control of the existing political common carriers? 

The latter plan is practical politics. If we will contribute an 
equal amount of energy, money and enthusiasm, as some have used 
in trying to organize a third party, we can by means of the Direct 
Primary put the progressives in control of the Republican party. 
We do not contemplate moving out of the country because or- 
ganized wealth may be in control. The stars and stripes is still 
our flag, although its custodian may be an enemy of the best in- 
terests of America. And so with the Republican party. It has 
fallen into bad hands; but it deserves a better fate than to be 
abandoned to the mercy of Smoot, Butler and Dawes. 

If we will, we can take the party out of the hands of those who 
seek to use it for personal gain; we can make it a party of all 
the people for the interests of the many, a party which Lincoln 
would be proud to join. The rank and file of the Republican 
party in the Middle West have elected Norris, Borah, La Follctte, 
Howell, Capper, Frazier, Brookhart, Couzzens, Norbeck and Ladd 
to the Senate. That is more than a third party could do in a 
quarter of a century. There are men around which to build a 
greater Republican party. In this new Republican party, Borah 
and Norris shall be its apostles and Smoot and Dawes the 
heretics. Excommunication will then be the fate, not of La Fol- 
ette, Frazier, Ladd and Brookhart, but of Fall, Denby, Daugherty 
et al. 

In that party no caucus or convention-chosen leader will have 
the right to dictate to members of Congress. The Senators from 
Nebraska will be responsible to the people of that state for their 
votes and conduct, not to the caucus of their party. Bolting one 
or more of the party’s candidates will be punishable only by 
the voters. It will be recognized that the party belongs 
to the people and not the people to the party and independent 
thinking and voting will not be a crime punishable by political 
ostracism. The young man, the man in overalls, the farmer and 
the country banker will have a voice in the party. The business 
interests of the country will have an interest in the party, but not 
a controlling one, for the party’s motto will be the most good to 
the most people and special privileges te none. 

Lincoln, Neb. C. A. Sorensen, 
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terest in politics and noted the lavish way in which he 
spreads money around the country, among Democratic 
Senatorial and Gubernatorial candidates, particularly not- 
ing the wide territory covered by these free will offerings, 
have long held the belief thac what he yearns for is recog- 
nition, what he craves is power. About all there is left in 
life for this man is public honor and some sort of public 
service. He has far too active and keen a mind not to tire 
of unrelieved playing, and the mere accumulation of more 
money means literally nothing to him. He wants to play 
the big political game, to be in a position not only to make 
nominations, but decide policies and map out strategy. He 
would love that, and he would be very good at it, too. 


The great trouble is that the Democratic party is so con- 
stituted, its leaders are so numerous, its factions so bitterly 
wide apart, its policies so vague and its principles so ut- 
terly indefinite and unstable, that it is in no position to 
place itself unreservedly in any one man’s hands for re- 
habilitation, even though those hands happened to be as will- 
ing, as capable, and as completely dollar lined as Baruch’s. 

A man as clear headed as he knows these facts without 
being told, and it is, therefore, unlikely that Mr. Baruch 
will assume anything like as much of the Democratic debt 
as some people would like to see. Nor, here in Washing- 
ton, is there much faith in the Franklin Roosevelt effort to 
reorganize and rebuild the party through an exchange of 
views as to what should be done to salvage the wreck, 
among eleven hundred delegates who attended the New 
York Convention. As these were the people who broke and 
buried the Democratic party in July, it may, logically, seem 
to be their duty to resurrect it now, but few persons other 
than Mr. Roosevelt would be optimistic enough to con- 
sider them qualified for the job. It is not likely, either, 
that Mr. Roosevelt, in his noble “get together” car-paign, 
will be able to secure whole hearted codperation from either 
the practical men who control Democratic primaries in the 
States, nor from the Chadbournes, Baruchs, Watsons, 
Ryans, and others who furnish the money for Democratic 
fights. Codperation outside of these two classes will not 
mean very much nor get very far. Mr. Roosevelt's inten- 
tions are, undoubtedly, high minded, not to say noble, but 
a more futile idea would be hard to conceive, The acid 
Mr. Glass has it right—what the Democratic party needs 
is luck, and a lot of it. 


The obviously calculated consistency of the support given 
Mr. Coolidge, almost from the start, by the entire Hearst 
press, presents one of the most significant and remarkable 
political phenomena of the period. That Mr. Hearst, 
whose journalistic talons have been deeply sunk in the 
back of every national administration, regardless of party, 
since he became a figure in the publishing world, should 
turn his twenty odd newspapers into almost pro-administra- 
tion organs, and have the brilliant Brisbane regularly and 
frequently anoint and glorify the President, instead of as- 
sailing him with his customary ferocity, is an interesting 
and amazing thing. When compelled to differ with the 
President, the Hearst papers do so apologetically, and with 
protestations of their belief in his essential goodness and 
wisdom. It is a new key in which Mr. Hearst sings. If 
there is an adequate and satisfying explanation, it has not 
yet been advanced. A number of suggestions have been 
made, the most plausible being that Mr. Hearst was caught 
last spring, like most of the other wealthy newspaper pro- 
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prietors, by the fascinating lure uf the Mellon bill, .,@m@™ 
turned to the support of Mr. Coolidge as the one way ,q@am* 
reap the obvious advantages that would follow the enact§ 
ment of that measure. But that is not like the Mr. He; 4 
of other days. It is easy to understand the flopping of ¢}, 
average publisher back of the Mellon bill before the p; 
visions of the bill were printed, but hard to reconcile tha 
sort of thing with Mr. Hearst. Usually, he has bolted ; 
exactly the opposite direction to his brother publishers 
This time, and for the first time, he fell in line; and ,a 
has been keeping step with the New York Herald-Tribunelllt 
the Public Ledger, Mr. Munsey, J. P. Morgan and piggy tr 
Business generally. Something has certainly happened rq bid 
Mr. Hearst. That, of all Presidents, Mr. Hearst, with hig rs 
record and views, should have picked the ultra-conservativ@im ( 
Coolidge to support, continues to be the great unexplainediiigt t 
journalistic and political development of the year. any 
In a number of characteristic ways, Mr. Coolidge hail the 
shown he is neither unaware nor unappreciative of thal maj 
Hearst support. The most recent was the inclusion as al the 
Presidential Mayflower guest of one of the principal Hearst 
editors and advisers—and his wife—along with sever 
other journalistic and radioistic Coolidge eulogists. 






























Practically everyone in Washington agrees that, as 2 
Cabinet officer, the present Secretary of the Navy has not 
been a shining success. In some cynical quarters, he | 
referred to as a net loss. Certainly, much of the gilt has 
been rubbed off him since he came out of California, an 
he has been anything but the conspicuous ornament to the 
national service so enthusiastically predicted by his press 
agents. In administration organs of the first rank, fore 
casts of his retirement have been frequently made, and 
various ideas of shunting him out of the Cabinet, without 
embarrassment to the President, or hardship to himscli, 
have been advanced. The most recent is the suggestion 
that he will remain at the head of the Navy until the fir 
vacancy occurs on the Supreme Bench, and will then re- 
ceive a Presidential appointment to that lofty and restful 
haven. This may or may not be the President’s purpos. 
No one is in a position to know, but, if it is, there wil 
certainly be great difficulty in carrying it out. The mer 
rumor around Washington has been sufficient to bring from 
Senators, outside of the Progressive group, fervent declare 
tion that they would fight the confirmation of such appoint- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the administration could get 
it through the Senate—and the fact that such doubt exists 
makes it reasonably certain the appointment wiil not be 
made. There is in Mr. Coolidge no disposition to hunt a 
fight on this or on any other matter. Those who have had 
superior opportunities for observation of the working of the 
Presidential mind are convinced he will do nothing at all 
in the Wilbur situation, but wait for it to work out. That 
is the characteristic Coolidge thing to do. Action is not 
his long suit. If Mr. Wilbur voluntarily resigns, all wil 
be well. If he does not, Mr. Coolidge will do nothing 
about it. All through his career, the Coolidge custom ha 
been to meet embarrassing situations by preserving a silent 
inactivity just as long as possible. That is exactly what 
he did in the Boston Police Strike, and on a numbe 
of other occasions. Often, time solves his problems without 
effort on his part. Perhaps it will this one. 











One thing that can be said for the new leadership in the 
Senate is that it functions. Not only that, but it is eg Wa 
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sly leadership the Republicans have had in the Senate in 
, long time that has functioned. Under the late Lodge, 
the Senate machine was a feeble and futile thing. Mr. 
Lodge’s personal intolerance and his contemptuous indii- 
fence toward the local legislative troubles of his col- 
jagues, made his leadership ineffective and the Republican 
forces under him lacked cohesion and spirit. While he 
quld be, at times, utterly charming and attractive, the 
Lodge manner was often repellant and brusque. 

The Curtis methods are wholly different. Suave, friend- 
ly, and shrewd, an ad@pt in log rolling, patient, plodding, 
tireless, Senator Curtis, as the new Senate leader, will ex- 
hibit no brilliant qualities, but he is fairly sure to get better 
results than ever Mr. Lodge did. 
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steering committee, not only work in complete accord, but 
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About the most absurd assumption that has been made by 
administration spokesmen and correspondents in the last 
few weeks is that failure to consult Senator La Follette’s 





































himself wishes in the matter of Wisconsin postmasterships, is in 
Seestionl the way of punishment to the Progressive leader. To read 
“a fis he inspired dispatches in some of the leading Kepublican 
then r 


organs on this subject, one would imagine that Mr. La 
Follette’s political power and prestige centered around these 
Wisconsin postmasters, and that Presidential refusal to 
permit him to have a say as to these appointments is a 
crushing blow. Mr. Coolidge is represented as “firm and 
unyielding” in his attitude, and as having definitely shown 
this “determined step” his purpose to back up the Re- 
publican Senators who recently read Senator La Follette 
and other Progressives out of the party. The characteristic 
olemnity with which this situation is treated by administra- 
tion writers is hard to exaggerate. It is just about the 
summit of absurdity. Of course, the fact is that not in years 
has Senator La Follette been consulted in the matter either 
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ecommendations for Presidential appointments, either in 
is own or any other State. The ridiculousness of taking 
nway from a man what he has neither had, asked for, or 
esired, does not seem to impress the administration organs, 
hich have teemed with editorials congratulating Mr. Cool- 
dge on his firmness. It is on a par with the action of the 
regular Republican Senators in deciding not to invite La 
Follette to the Republican caucuses, which for years he 
as regularly refused to attend. 
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REPUBLIC ' 174 
CORRESPONDENCE 
No Third Party 


IR: A large proportion of those of us in the Middle West who 
supported La Follette cannot support the plan of organizing 
a national third party. 

In a state like Nebraska, for example, with its 450,000 voters, 
there are probably one hundred thousand who vote the Republi- 
can ticket regardless of who the candidates are or for what the 
party stands. There are probably sixty thousand who bear the 
same relation to the Democratic party. Had George W. Norris 
run as a third party candidate, he would in all likelihood have 
been defeated; but on the Republican ticket, nothing could stop 
him, In other words, a third party is all right for educational 
purposes, but it is not a workable method by which to elect men 
to office. The progressives must recognize the political inertia 
of at least one-half of the population. Our method of political 
operation must be such that we will either have the benefit of 
that inertia or at least that it will not count against us. 

Political parties as such are neither good nor bad; they take 
their color and character from the men in control. Parties are 
much like automobiles, they are the means by which we get some- 
where. When one buys a second-hand car he does not inquire 
whether it has previously been operated by a bootlegger; his only 
interest is whether or not it will do the business. So it is with 
the Republican party in the Middle West. It is a political auto- 
mobile with a good engine and capable of high speed. Political 
bootleggers and porch-climbers may have been using it. But what 
of it?) We have the power to kick them out and take hold of the 
steering wheel ourselves. The Direct Primary is the method; it 
makes the voters the owners of the parties, 

The situation may be illustrated in another way, A farmer 
from time to time ships his cattle to Chicago over a railroad. He 
dislikes the management; the rates are high and service is bad. 
What should he do? Proceed to build a new railroad to Chicago? 
No; public or codperative ownership and management he thinks 
is the solution. Using the illustration, we do not like the man- 
agement or the service of the present political railroads to Wash- 
ington. Shall we proceed to build a new railroad? Or chal! we 
through the Direct Primary bring about public ownership and 
control of the existing political common carriers? 

The latter plan is practical politics. If we will contribute an 
equal amount of energy, money and enthusiasm, as some have used 
in trying to organize a third party, we can by means of the Direct 
Primary put the progressives in control of the Republican party. 
We do not contemplate moving out of the country because or- 
ganized wealth may be in control. The stars and stripes is still 
our flag, although its custodian may be an enemy of the best in- 
terests of America. And so with the Republican party. It has 
fallen into bad hands; but it deserves a better fate than to be 
abandoned to the mercy of Smoot, Butler and Dawes. 

If we will, we can take the party out of the hands of those who 
seek to use it for personal gain; we can make it a party of all 
the people for the interests of the many, a party which Lincoln 
would be proud to join. The rank and file of the Republican 
party in the Middle West have elected Norris, Borah, La Follctte, 
Howell, Capper, Frazier, Brookhart, Couzzens, Norbeck and Ladd 
to the Senate. That is more than a third party could do in a 
quarter of a century. There are men around which to build a 
greater Republican party. In this new Republican party, Borah 
and Norris shall be its apostles and Smoot and Dawes the 
heretics. Excommunication will then be the fate, not of La Fol- 
ette, Frazier, Ladd and Brookhart, but of Fall, Denby, Daugherty 
et al. 

In that party no caucus or convention-chosen leader will have 
the right to dictate to members of Congress. The Senators from 
Nebraska will be responsible to the people of that state for their 
votes and conduct, not to the caucus of their party. Bolting one 
or more of the party’s candidates will be punishable only by 
the voters. It will be recognized that the party belongs 
to the people and not the people to the party and independent 
thinking and voting will not be a crime punishable by political 
ostracism. The young man, the man in overalls, the farmer and 
the country banker wil? have a voice in the party. The business 
interests of the country will have an interest in the party, but not 
a controlling one, for the party’s motto will be the most good to 
the most people and special privileges te none. 

Lincoln, Neb, C. A. Sorensen. 
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A Great Journalist 


Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters, by Don Seitz. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 


HAT did Joseph Pulitzer want from life? He must 
have wanted something; few persons have made 
such a vigorous, concentrated and sustained assault on the 
world as his. Did he seek money? He was enormously suc- 
cessful at acquiring it; but if I read him correctly, the finan- 
cial reward was always an incidental by-product of activi- 
ties pursued for their own sake. Was it fame? He kept 
himself as completely anonymous as he could. Power? What 
human doesn’t wish it ?—yet I find no evidence that he had 
any interest in controlling other men save as it helped him 
spur them on to serve a cause for which he himself sacri- 
ficed his eyesight and half the strength of his body. 

His one true object, so far as one can discover from read- 
ing the books about him, of which Mr. Seitz’s is the latest 
and largest, was adventure: the face in his dreams was al- 
ways the bright face of danger. The Freudians would tell 
you that the desperate abandon with which he spent his body 
and soul in building his newspapers was an escape from 
something else, some deeply-rooted unhappy preoccupation, 
which gave him no peace. Perhaps they are right. At any 
rate, we have the recorded fact of a life which, after several 
false starts, found a labor upon which it concentrated so 
passionately, so unreservedly, that the familiar simile of 
moth and flame for once seems legitimate. 

Most people have heard at least a little of the story of 
the Hungarian-German boy who came to America in 1864 
and swam from his ship to the Boston beach in his eager- 
ness to get ashore and join the Union Army. After the 
war he suffered—as a German-speaking, drifting ex-soldier 
in St. Louis—those hardships which American taste pre- 
scribes for the early years of one who is to become great. 
The qualities which marked him all his life, brilltance and 
colossal power for effort, showed themselves as soon as 
as he went to work, and in 1871 the proprietors of the pa- 
per on which he was employed, the Westliche Post, sold 
him a part interest on what he afterwards described as 
“very liberal terms”—which probably means that they gave 
him a block of stock, to be paid for out of his share of the 
profits, not an uncommon method by which a newspaper 
seeks to hold a good man. 

Shortly afterward he sold his interest for $30,000; and 
secured $20,000 more by a shewd purchase and resale of 
another paper with a precious Associated Press franchise. 
In 1878, after he had spent most of this capital, he bought 
the St. Louis Dispatch at a Sheriff’s sale for $2,500 cash; 
merged it with another crowbait paper, the Post; and 
promptly made the combination the huge unvarying success 
it has been ever since. The fortune which thereafter began 
to pile up was for Pulitzer only a springboard; in 1883 he 
bought from Jay Gould the moribund New York World 
for $346,000, and from that day until his death in 1911 
this paper, and above everything its editorial page, was all 
his life. In 1887 the Evening World was established. In 
that year Pulitzer confessed to a friend that the earnings 
of the morning edition during the previous twelve months 


had been “over $500,000.” 


As a permanent phenomenon, of course, conscientious 
editors do not exist. They all die young. A newspaper 
offers such a limitless field for human activity that any 
man who tries to do all the things which present them- 
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selves as needing to be done merely signs a promissory note 
for his coffin, Pulitzer’s early years of intense activity hag 
already strained a somewhat frail physique; and particularly 
his eyes. Hardly had the World been fairly launche 
before he slipped down into a semi-invalidism which kept 
him away from the office practically all the rest of his |ife, 
In 1890 his eyes gave way entirely, and thus stricken he 
was forced to withdraw, technically at least, from his posi. 
tion as edit. of the World. 

Then te¢sn the extraordinary twenty years’ fight to sy. 
mount the affliction of blindness. Possessing a huge jp. 
come, more than sufficient though he dispensed like 4 
rajah, he would not lie back and be a wealthy invalid, 
Surrounding himself with a staff of intelligent young meq 
who, as secretaries, were to be his eyes, he lived (mostly op 
his yacht, the Liberty) a feverish wild life of fierce though 
hopeless struggle against an insuperable handicap. The 
World, usually the morning edition only, was read to him 
daily; and daily he poured out to the staff a stream of 
comment, criticism, suggestion, warning—sometimes a few 
faint pipings of praise. Now and then this came by word 
of mouth, but mostly it was in the form of notes and 
memoranda to various individuals. He wrote virtually 
nothing else; in fact he excluded himself deliberately from 
human contacts, believing seriously that the honest journal- 
ist must not let his naked blade get tangled in the silken 
threads of friendship, Mr. Seitz quotes generously from 
these missives to the men who made the World; and they 
form a picture of their author too complete and fine for 
me to foreshorten into a reviewer’s paragraph. 

It is fair, however, to summarize his ideals for the World, 
as he repeatedly expressed them. Above all else, he wanted 
the paper to be fearless and free. No vested interest must 
ever have any strings on it, and particularly must this be 
true of his own interest as a wealthy man. Characteristic 
of many admonitions on this point was a remark he mad 
in 1907 to Frank Cobb, editor of the World: 


I am, as you probably know, a large owner of stocks, 
Some of them are bound to be affected by public action. 

am not sure of myself when I see my interests in 
danger. I might give way some day to such a fedl- 
ing and send you an order that would mean a change 
in the paper’s policy. I want you to make me a pron- 
ise. If I ever do such a thing swear that you will 
ignore my wishes. 


Despite this passion for impartiality, Pulitzer was by 0 
means a radical, and his papers were and are not oiten found 
crusading for lost causes. His was that rarest form of fair- 
ness—the fairness of strength which insists that weaknes 
shall have full hearing. That spirit, still surviving in the 
pages of the World, many of its readers believe to be its 
most precious asset. 

In the dulled coin which goes as gold for the public 
mind, Joseph Pulitzer is known as one of the fathers of 
yellow journalism; and the bare statement is cruelly false. 
It is true that not he, but men in his employ, some years 
after blindness had smitten him, participated in a race w'th 
William Randolph Hearst to see whether the Evening 
World or the Evening Journal could break out in the 
mere violent rash of big type—a disease which, in its worst 
phase, was as brief as it was violent. It is also true that all 
his life Pulitzer had a genius for hitting the nail of populat 
interest squarely with the hammer of journalistic enter 
prise. But yellow journalism as we know it today Pulitzt 
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would have abhorred as an abomination. From the point 
of view of those who make and buy a typical “picture tab- 
oid,” for instance, he would have ranked as a hopeless 
highbrow. His own public writings, while always clear 
and simple, took for granted in his readers a minimum 
degree of intelligence and culture far higher than most 
newspapers—even good ones—assume today. He believed 
heartily that one could and should state any thought so 
simply that plain people can understand it; but there was 
the all important difference between his attitude and that of 
today’s yellow journalists, that while he compromised on 
manner, he never did so on matter. 

For Don Seitz, writing this book about a man with 
whom he was intimately associated so many years has 
clearly been a labor of love; and it is with reluctance that 
a reviewer records the fact of an only partial success. He 
has worked conscientiously, the information is all there, but 
the differences of temperament between biographer and sub- 
ject are visible on every page and prevent the book’s being 
as interesting, by a long way, as its hero. The busy journal- 
ist, impatient publisher, dictatorial invalid, luxury-loving 
millionaire are properly paraded; but the essential man be- 
hind these facets of a career remains blurred if not ob- 
scured. The character is far more completely set forth, 
for instance, in Alleyne Ireland’s story some years ago of 
the experiences of a Pulitzer secretary. In fairness I should 
add that Mr. Seitz’s book makes no pretensions to the 
perfection, the lack of which I deplore. It is a simple, 
candid story of a rather great man; one which newspaper 
workers will read with avidity, and all students of char- 
acter will find well worth looking into. 

Bruce Biiven. 


Some Recent History 


Recollections of Imperial Russia, by Muriel Buchanan. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

The Collapse of Central Europe, by Karl Friedrich No- 
wat. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $8.50. 

The Defeat in the Victory, by George D. Herron. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 

Those Europeans, by Sisley Huddleston. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Revival of Europe, by Horace G. Alexander. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

Our Foreign Affairs, by Paul Scott Mowrer. New 
York: E. P, Dutton and Company. $3.50. 


H ERE is a ten-inch shelf of recent history, representa- 
tive if not exhaustive. You have something of the 
Europe of which war was a natural product; of Europe 
crashing down on its sapped foundations after four years 
of war; of the sham structure of peace erected on the ruins 
and now palpably shaking ; of the men who ruled Europe in 
war and rule it in peace; of the frail hope for a regenerated 
Europe embodied in the experiment at Geneva; and lastly, 
of America, the lusty war baby, and its relation to the 
other nations. From one angle of vision and then another 
you look at the world as this generation has known it, and 
you come out at the end not without confidence. A world 
that can survive such experiences under such leadership is 
invulnerable against anything short of natural cataclysm. 

It is the daughter of the last British ambassador to 
Tsarist Russia who writes ber recollections of pre-war Rus- 
sia, and she is more Tsarist than her father’s own memoirs 
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reveal him to have been; more Tsarist, indeed, than most 
of the Russian people and many of the Tsar’s court. 

Miss Buchanan’s first Russian recollection is of an opera 
at which she sat in a box adjoining the one occupied by the 
Tsar. She was but eight or nine years old and at a loud 
explosion on the stage closed her eyes and clung tightly to 
the rails. When she opened her eyes “the Emperor had 
turned around and was smiling at me.” Not that alone 
but he told her mother “he quite understood” that she was 
frightened at the noise and added; “Please tell her that I 
hated it, too.” She was “overcome with pride and delight.” 
And though she did not know it then and does not even 
now, from that point forward her views on Russia were 
fixed. So it becomes possible for her to record solemnly 
her remembrance of an Imperial ball at which the Grand 
Duchess Olga actually “danced every dance and enjoyed 
herself as simply and whole-heartedly as any girl at her 
first ball.” And she “a Grand Duchess.” 

This being what Miss Buchanan remembers of the old 
Russia, you know that the present form of government in 
Russia is something crouching, a grey wolf on the crumbling 
ruins with bared fangs and red-rimmed eyes,” a govern- 
ment created and maintained only by a “handful of Jews 
and foreign outcasts” who “teach their children to defy 
laws and morality.” And you can imagine what she must 
think of Ramsay MacDonald. 

On a different mental level is Dr. Nowak’s account of 
the collapse of the Central European coalition in the last 
year of the war. This is a book that no student of the 
history of the war can overlook and that no layman who 
likes his history written with a sense of dramatic values, 
as well as authoritativeness will want to overlook. 

Here is shown how Austria carried within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction on the day it declared war 
against Serbia and how time militated unconquerably 
against Germany, aided by the blindness of the German 
leaders. Austria went to war a house divided against itself. 
Under the strain of fighting on two fronts and hunger at 
home it fell apart, shattered by the undermining of the 
hostile subject nationalities as much as by attack from with- 
out. 

Full eighteen months before the armistice Count Czernin, 
the Austrian foreign minister, warned Berlin that Austria 
was near exhaustion and must have a negotiated peace. 
The German Command was drunk with success and would 
have none but a peace of dictation. It remained drunk to 
the end. When Ludendorf finally appealed for an armistice 
it was too late for anything but surrender. It is a legend 
throughout Germany to-day that the Empire was laid low 
by the “stab in the back.” It was, but what stands out 
vividly in Dr. Nowak’s work is that the thrust was dealt, 
not by the socialists, as the legend now runs, but by the 
ruling classes. 

The Defeat in the Victory, by George D. Herron, is the 
familiar story of the great betrayal by the Peace Confer- 
ence, told by one of the original Wilson apostles, one of 
those who, hating war, yet threw themselves into the last 
war as a crusade to regain Paradise. This is a record of 
disillusionment, written with all the more bitterness for be- 
ing in the nature of confession. 

Without seeking to excuse Mr. Wilson for his sur- 
render, Mr. Herron, who was attached to the peace mis- 
sion in a semi-official capacity, blames Mr. Wilson himself 
less than the “regency of Colonel House . . . a mind so 
essentially inferior . .. who served the imperialisms of 
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England and France with such acceptable if blind fidelity,” 
and on the staff at the Hotel Crillon, an “extraordinarily 
incompetent if not fatuous assemblage . . . filled with 
conflicting egoisms.” What Mr. Herron tells has already 
been told by many others and generally in a less revival- 
istic tone, but it cannot be told too often. 

Those who read more of foreign affairs than the first 
three paragraphs of the news cables will know everything 
that is to be found in Sisley Huddleston’s sketches of 
Europe’s leaders, but those who read only that will learn 
much that they need to know. It is a collection of journal- 
istic pieces giving the externals of Ramsay MacDonald, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Poincaré, Mussolini, etc., etc., 
with Anatole France thrown in for some unfathomable and 
incongruous reason. Mr. Lloyd George is an apt improviser 
rather than a student. MM. Clemenceau has a mordant 
wit, as illustrated by some of his most familiar mots, Sig- 
nor Mussolini is a master of stage effects, Anatole France 
is an ironist. You are told these things, together with some 
equally external facts about contemporary Europe in the 
it-is-earnestly-to-be-hoped editorial-writer manner, but it 
is doubtless better that even externals be told in any manner 
than nothing at all. 

Mr. Horace G. Alexander has written something unique 
in the literature of the League of Nations. He is frankly 
an advocate of some form of internationalism and of this 
League as a concreté beginning, but with an intellectual 
integrity that is singular in the treatment of a subject on 
which men are either fanatically for or fanatically against, 
he emphasizes the League’s sins of omission even more than 
its few virtues of commission. 

When there is set down without bias a balance of the 
League’s achievements and failures, only the firmest or 
blindest faith remains unshaken. The League has been un- 
hesitant in the proclamation of abstract ideals or of far- 
reaching measures to which only the second-class nations of 
Europe and Central and South America have subsequently 
subscribed. It has been fair in judgment of disputes involv- 
ing minor Powers. It has evaded every important crisis 
since the war or used it to further the interests of one of 
the Powers that dominate the League Council, Mir. Alex- 
ander touches the vital point when he says that the League 
“will remain an ineffective instrument until one of the great 
Powers voluntarily accepts a decision of the League that 
conflicts with its own interests.” 

Amid all the welter of League propaganda this book 
stands out in refreshing contrast. For those confused by 
this propaganda and yet desirous of unprejudiced evidence, 
this book is invaluable. It is far the best on the subject. 

And the few nice hits in passing at American self-compla- 
cency make it healthy reading for Americans. 

Mr. Mowrer believes that America must abandon its 
provincial isolationism and codperate with the rest of the 
world. When he cites as the two great supports of isola- 
tionism America’s belief in its inherent moral superiority 
and its fear that contact with foreign nations lays us open 
to “being harmed, or tricked, or evilly tangled,” one is 
tempted to agree with him. Temptation cools when one 
reads further on, that neither peace nor trade can now be 
assured by any other means than codperation and that 
foreign policy should henceforth be directed definitely “in 
our own enlightened interest, toward world-peace and 
economic expansion, by the device of fearless, courteous and 
whole-hearted codperation with other predominant 
Powers.” Mr. Mowrer argues cogently and fairly, but he 
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would be more convincing if more questioning. If 4, 
instance, he did not make such statements as that “De, 
ocracy, our first and most persistent ideal (meaning Am, 
ica) has conquered the earth,” and that “the finest thj,, 
about our American press is its ideal of public service.” 
NATHANIEL Perrrp, 


January 7, 192 


T. S. Eliot and the Seventeent 
Century 


Homage to John Dryden, by T. S. Eliot. The Hogar 
Essays. London: The Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


HIS small volume contains three essays on seve; 
teenth century poetry in Mr. Eliot’s best vein. Th 
discussion of English literature has suffered peculiarly frog 
a lack of well-informed and independent criticism outsi¢ 
its official historians, who as a rule accept the same scheme 
of rankings and hand the same phrases on to one another, 
It was the great merit of George Moore’s imaginary co». 
versations with Edmund Gosse that they attempted to dis. 
turb this system. Mr. Moore, reading many celebrated 
English novels for the first time rather late in life, co». 
plained, as a novelist, that the actual artistic qualities of 
these works did not fit the conventional accounts of them; 
and Mr. Gosse, who had come to guard the treasures of 
English culture with almost as little over-exercise of the crit. 
ical sense as the Beefeater who watches the Crown |ewels 
in the Tower of London, was represented as rather hard put 
to it to make a satisfactory defense. So Mr. Eliot, who 
has the advantage over Mr. Moore of having studied his 
subject as thoroughly as any compiler of text-books, becom 
bored with the cliché reputations of the English poets: he is 
tired of hearing about Ben Jonson’s “comedy of humor" 
and the “quaint conceits” of the “metaphysical” poets and 
the superlative lyric excellence of Wordsworth and Shelley. 
And he sets out to find what artistic realities are laid awz 
in these parroted phrases. 

One of the features of Mr. Eliot’s revaluation is a dis 
satisfaction with the nineteenth century and a correspond: 
ing enthusiasm for the Elizabethans and the seventcenth 
century. I am not sure that, in his reaction against 
the vulgar conception of English poetry as coming to ‘ts 
fullest growth in the romantics and Victorians, with Milto 
and Shakespeare as lonely oaks out-topping the barbarow fi, 
undergrowth of earlier periods, he has not sometimes {allen : 
over into paradox in urging the claims of the comparatively a 
neglected. Does he not, for example, exaggerate a itt 
when he says that Dryden’s “powers were, we believe, wider 
but no greater, than Milton’s,” as if implying that they M.,, 
were as great, and when he describes Marlowe—with all his. 
merits—as “a man of prodigious intelligence”? And | MB, 
should also like to protest against his use of a certain pa | 
sage from Dryden’s Secular Masque—which has already 
been used by Mrs. Colum in an essay of her own (or the 
same purpose—as a proof of Dryden’s poetic genius; ths 
passage when taken by itself may be made to sound quite 
exciting, rather like something in Mr. W. B. Yeats, but it 
seems to me difficult to continue to regard it as impressivt 
when one has looked it up and fund out what it actually ole 
means in the essentially interesting form in which it occurs. of | 
Mr. Eliot has a curious weakness—in his own poetry it «> HJ ..y 
pears as a gift—for finding in isolated passages of this sort spe 
effects which they were evidently never intended to convey HM, , 
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,other example in this book is to be found in the turn he 
ives to certain lines in Bishop King’s Exequy on His Dead 
ife: here, he says, “there is that effect of terror which is 
eyeral times attained by one of Bishop King’s admirers, 
Edgar Poe.” It certainly is possible by quoting these lines 
eparately to lend them an effect of terror; but I doubt 
whether anything of the kind was intended by King or that 
y one but Eliot would have thought of it. It is the poet 
Eliot and not the poet King or the poet Dryden who ex- 
pressed his temperament in these selected passages—the poet 
who has already given a new color and meaning to lines 
taken out of their context from his predecessors by embody- 
ing them in his own poems. 

These minor exaggerations do not, however, impair the 
force of Mr. Eliot’s excellent case for the superior artistic 
eriousness and success of the seventeenth century poets 
wer their eighteenth and nineteenth century successors. 
“The difference,” he writes, “is not a simple difference of 
degree between poets. It is something which had happened 
to the mind of England between the time of Donne or Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and the time of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; it is the difference between the intellectual poet and 
he reflective poet. ‘Tennyson and Browning are poets, and 
they think; but they do not feel their thought as immedi- 
ately as the odor of a rose. A thought to Donne was an 
experience ; it modified his sensibility. When a poet’s mind 
is perfectly equipped for its work, it is constantly amalga- 
mating disparate experience; the ordinary man’s experience 
is chaotic, irregular, fragmentary. The latter falls in love, 
or reads Spinoza, and these two experiences have nothing 
to do with each other, or with the noise of the typewriter or 
he smell of cooking; in the mind of the poet these experi- 
nees are always forming new wholes.” And in another 
onnection, “When we come to Gray and Collins, the so- 
phistication remains only in the language, and has disap- 
peared from the feeling. Gray and Collins were masters, 
but they had lost that hold on human values, that firm 
asp of human experience, which is a formidable achieve- 
ent of the Elizabethan and Jacobean poets. ... The effort 
to construct a dream-world, which alters English poetry so 
ereatly in the nineteenth century, a dream-world utterly dif- 
ferent from the visionary realities of the Vita Nuova or the 
oetry of Dante’s contemporaries, is a problem of which 
arious explanations may no doubt be found; in any case, 
} Miltoo Miithe result makes a poet of the nineteenth century, of the 
arbarous Misome size as Marvell, a more trivial and less serious figure.” 
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od pe Perhaps the most interesting discovery in the book is the 
- let resemblance which Mr. Eliot finds between the seventeenth 
é ul ‘ 
eer century poets and the Elizabethans, on the one hand, and 
a re: Baudelaire and the French Symbolists, on the other. A 
h all his “telescoping of images” and “multiplied association” is char- 
*,” s gecteristic of both. They both possess “a mechanism of sensi- 
And l 14 : “ ° . ” . 
ae bility” which can “devour any kind of experience” and their 
es: ly poems are equally complex. They perform the function of 
ne “a the poet indicated by Mr. Eliot in the first of the passages 
om this quoted above—that of “amalgamating disparate experience.” 
d pre That is why Webster and Donne have come back into fash- 
. , gion in America and England simultaneously with the be- 
, but it | . rar : : . ; 
er ated English symbolistic movement which derives its orig- 
pressive Me ys... 2 
ctually inal inspiration from Rimbaud and Laforgue. Young peo- 
aad ple no longer object, like William Archer, to the absurdity 
itonn Webster’s plots nor, like Bernard Shaw, scoff at his in- 
Fai telligence. They know that he is a poet trying to convey 


saa special effects of feverishness and apprehension rather than 
, a dramatist like Sir Arthur Pinero, and that he succeeds 
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where a modern symbolistic dramatist like Macterlink fails. 
Mr. Eliot has profited in his own practice as a poet by the 
discovery which he here expounds and this is one of the 
facts which has given him his importance in contemporary 
literature. He has carried on the French tradition of Sym- 
bolism in English—unlike many other English-writing Sym- 
bolists—by working from the English tradition of “wit” 
and “metaphysical poetry” which came to an end in the 
seventeenth century. 
EpMuNp WILSON. 


The Mystery of Religion 


Primitive Religion, 'v Robert H. Lowie. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $3.50. 


CIENCE is a delicate instrument. Its edge pares 
through the opaque rind of unintelligible fact with 
cleaner and more revealing strokes than men have ever 
made before. But like any delicate instrument, it must be 
used with meticulous care. In foolish or unwary hands it 
may be applied so maladroitly that its edge is turned and 
hopelessly blunted by material it was never meant to cut. 
That famous remark of the astronomer that he had searched 
the heavens with his telescope and found no God, for in- 
stance, is bad theology but worse astronomy. Hunting 
for God with a magnifying glass is scarcely less silly than 
seeking Him in the inter-stellar spaces. The machinery 
appropriate to the observation of a solar eclipse is as in- 
effective as the playthings of a child for penetrating the 
secrets of the heart. Indeed, these principles, the recogni- 
tion that the limitations of any science are as sharp as the 
cutting edge of its analysis, are so obvious that their reitera- 
tion would be quite unjustifiable if they were not so con- 
tinually denied or overlooked. Our knowledge increases, 
but the confusion of our most fundamental thoughts has 
not been proportionately abated. The useful formulas of 
one research are continually being thrown across into an- 
other analysis with the effect of a wrench in a dynamo. 
Theoretical consistency is as difficult as ever. 

No source of confusion is more potent than religion. The 
reason is apparent. Religion is, in a certain sense, the syn- 
thesis of life. In it human thought and feeling reach a focus. 
Here no partial view, no limited conception, is satisfactory. 
Where religion is concerned the problems reach across the 
boundaries of sciences and require the application of finite 
instruments to transcendental problems. Confusion, there- 
fore, is inevitable. A student of anthropology, like Profes- 
sor Lowie, is better equiped than any one else for observ- 
ing all the manifestations of the religious sentiment and all 
the embodiments of religious faith. He is, so to say, a 
historian with a difference. Instead of being limited to the 
collations of the articulate records of the law and recent 
literary peoples he necessarily roams at large among all the 
cultures of civilization. Furthermore, he roams alone. The 
economist prefers to handle only the complex pecuniary 
organization of modern culture. Even the sociologist 
finds the constellation of contemporary institutions more 
satisfying to his taste for social problems. Where primitive 
society is concerned no departmental fences have been put 
up. And most human history is the history of primitive 
society. Nevertheless, even the anthropologist suffers from 
theoretical limitations. He can deal with whole civiliza- 
tions, but he is still, perhaps, only a collector, the curator of 
the sticks and stones and broken bones that are to be seen 
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in his museums. His technique is that of historical classi- 
fication. At interpretation he is still no better than the next 
man. 

This, accordingly, is the weakness of Professor Lowie’s 
interpretation of religion. When he draws his pictures of 
the religions of primitive society he shows a breadth of un- 
derstanding and a catholicity of interest which none but 
an anthropologist could muster. But when he attempts 
analysis, when he sets out to isolate the “central,” or “fun- 
damental,” or “indispensible” element of religious experi- 
ence, he is hacking at a theoretical problem with. instru- 
ments not at all adapted to the purpose. 

Compare the ensuing result with Professor Lowie’s 
achievement in an earlier book also, in a sense, directed at 
a theoretical issue. Primitive Society was a discussion of 
the question of what is the fundamental law of historical 
development, just as this one inquires what is fundamental 
in religion. ‘That study, like the present volume, repres- 
ented a critical reconsideration of the classic doctrines of 
anthropology in the light of the facts which recent field 
workers have established. But—and this makes all the 
differences between success and failure—Primitive Society 
was agnostic where Primitive Religion is dogmatic. Con- 
fronted with the question whether the classic theories 
(Tylor’s and Morgan’s theories) of social evolution were 
sound or not, Dr. Lowie used his material critically. At 
the very outset, indeed, he protected himself from from 
compensatory error, from criticizing Tylor by leaning in the 
opposite direction, by raising the question not whether Ty- 
lor’s laws were sound but whether the data justify any law 
of social evolution. The data which he then massed about 
the nineteenth century theories in so professional a fashion 
served first thoroughly to disestabli.h the overhasty evo- 
lutionary generalizations of the earlier generation and then 
to protect present writing from similar though contradictory 
assertions. His case was a crushing one: the “unilineal” 
theory of social evolution was untenable not because another 
similar hypothesis had been established but because no such 
generalization could be supported by the facts. 

But in Primitive Religion a contrary logic is employed. 
Nowhere does the anthropologist doubt that religion has a 
“fundamental” element. He attacks Tylor’s theory that 
religion springs from animism, Frazer’s theory that it grows 
out of magic, Durkheim’s proposal of a fundamental dif- 
ferentium between sacred and profane. In each case the 
facts of primitive life, in which Professor Lowie shows 
the proficiency of a leading authority in a science in which 
America has never been behindhand, serve to build a quite 
conclusive case against each various polarization of religi- 
ous life. But never does he doubt that there is still such 
a pole. 

The “solution” which Professor Lowie accordingly al- 
lows himself to suggest is a simple one. Probably it is proof 
against most of the facts which have annihilated his prede- 
cessors. But that may be only because it is too tenuous to 
be objectionable. His belief is that the core of religion is 
the presumption of the Extraordinary and the sentiments 
which it straightway engenders or invokes. It would prob- 
ably be difficult to deny that there lies very near the center 
of religion the conception of a break in the day’s occupation, 
the notion of a transcendence of the usual order of things. 
Religion, that is to say, is extraordinary, even peculiar, 
perhaps unique in the affairs of this world. This may be 
true. But this does not explain it. Lowie’s hypothesis 
is weaker, at this point, than those he has been attacking. 
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After all, the proposal, say of Frazer, that religion ay 
peared as a historical derivative of magic does at least » 
tempt to account for its appearance. This Lowie j; 
able to undertake. 

Professor Lowie is usually scornful of psycholocy. |, 
this book he allows himself only a digression of a fey pare 
in which to dispose of the “sexual theory” of relipio, 
Without mentioning psychoanalysis he is clearly jntengiy, 
to rob it of any potency for the attack upon these problems 
But the case is not so simple. Even Professor Lowe's th, 
ory leaves the human appetite for the Extraordinary a 
inexplicable thing, an inexplicable thing which psychologiss 
attempt to understand by probing the interior of hum. 
personality. Indeed, just about the time Professor Loy; 
was signing the preface to his completed work another yo). 
ume issued from the press which attempted to find in he 
secret places of the heart the clue to the conundrum of th. 
Inexplicable, Everett Dean Martin’s Mystery of Reliviog 
If, perhaps, religion is a matter of the human heart. an¢ 
many religious men have held it so, the dogmas of ant)yo. 
pology are little more than a fresh confusing of the isis 
One cannot find God, either, in the archeological collectiog 


C. E. Ayres. 


Philippine Problems 


The United States and the Philippines, by D. R. ii’) 
liams. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $3.\\) 


HILIPPINE questions have never been able to obtai 

intelligent discussion in the United States. The grea 
distance of the islands, the unfamiliar character of thei 
problems and the uncertainty in many minds as to the gen 
eral direction of our foreign policy have debarred thea 
from the right kind of consideration. Rarely does any ites 
of news bearing upon the Philippines receive more tha 
few lines in the daily press. One result has been that Ph! 
ipine discussion has been carried on almost entirely throug! 
magazine articles, government reports and books. It hy 
sufiered especially from the fact that most of the public 
tions relating to it have been the product of men with a one 
sided or biased point of view. Thus during the past twenty 
years a number of volumes have been produced by Phil 
pine administrators of varying political parties, others }) 
agents of business or financial groups desirous of maintainin 
their position in the islands. Only an occasional contribe 
tion has come from a traveler whose point of view wa 
truly individual or personal, and without group bias or com 
mercial prejudice. 

Mr. D. R. William adds another volume to the long 
series of group or class discussions of the Philippines and b¢ 
writes it from much the same standpoint that has been char 
acteristic of earlier works on the subject. Its attitude 
essentially that of the representative of a particular element 
with its one interest to serve. The group which he thus 
represents includes broadly speaking the American busines 
population of Manila, especially that part of it which s 
convinced that under independent Philippine government it 
would be impossible for business to flourish or for life and 
property to be safely protected. So far as the present I 
viewer is aware, this point of view has never before beet 
presented in book form and Mr. Williams’ volume is, ther 
fore, of distinct value as reflecting the attitude of a wel 
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religion a srganized and coherent political element. Of its three hun- 
} at least afl dred and thirty-five pages about two-fifths are given to a 


AWie is 


review of Philippine history and of the conditions under 
which the islands passed into the hands of the United 


hology, Inge States. This is doubtless valuable for the sake of the con- 
a few pace venience of new readers, although greatly expanded and 
of religig overdrawn, but needs no discussion since the facts are sub- 
Ly intendingh—ie stantially well known. The second part of Mr. Williams’ 


volume, comprising about one-eighth of the total, furnishes 


se proble 

Lowic’s tha short, violent arraignment of the government of the 
ordinary Philippines as conducted by Francis Burton Harrison, who 
sychologistsam was sent to Manila by President Wilson, and the remain- 


ing third portion, rather more than two-fifths of all is an 
argument, based upon economic, political and legal grounds, 
against Philippine independence. It is with these last two 


r of human 
essor Lowis 
nother vol. 


find in them features of the work only that the reader is likely to feel 

lrum of them most interest, and it is with them that the present review 
f Religion mE concerns itself. 

heart, and Mr. Williams’s survey of Governor Harrison’s term of 

Of anthro office is entitled, “The Wrecking of a Government,” a cap- 

f the issuefil tion which, in itself, gives the key to the point of view of 

| collection the author. It is enough to say that nothing that was done 

. Ayres, Be under the Harrison administration can possibly receive M r. 

Willisms’s approval. First some old and discredited stories 

about official discourtesies to Mr. Forbes are retailed. Then 

the first work of the Harrison administration is jeeringly re- 

viewed. A Collector of Customs who served faithfully for 

several years without blemish to his reputation and with 

). R. iM undoubted credit to himself is described as a “queer importa- 


ny. $3.00gm tion from the states,” while similar disparagement is lavished 
upon almost every person even indirectly connected with the 


¢ to obtai@l administration at the time. Mr. Harrison’s term is de- 
The grea scribed as a period of weak concession to the natives unac- 
*r of thei companied by any redeeming quality and involving serious 
to the gen deterioration of business and physical plant and of the gen- 
rred thea eral conditions of living. Absolutely unfounded statements 
‘S any item bout financial and other conditions are offered as the un- 
ore than #™ qualified truth. Detraction and bias could hardly be greater. 
that Phi But when Mr. Williams comes to review the administration 
ly througifi™ of Governor General Wood, who succeeded Mr. Harrison, 
s. It hall all his resources of praise are insufficient to do justice. That 
1¢ publica officer receives unqualified commendation and his differences 
vith a one! of opinion with the people are spoken of as merely the inevit- 
ast twentigm able outgrowth or aftermath of the faults committed by 
by Philo his predecessor. When Mr. Williams takes up the question 
others bymm of independence in the abstract he can hardly find terms of 
aintainingm™ adequate strength in which to impugn both the capacity of 
contribu the natives and the good faith of those who propose any such 
view wag Plan and he emphasizes the general world dangers involved 
1s or comf™ in our leaving the Philippines. Most of what he has to say in 
this connection is indeed familiar and really needs no repeti- 
the longi on. Some of it is true, much exaggerated and more ab- 
‘es and hag Solutely false, The experienced reader, however, will not 
seen charg Tarrel fundamentally with the argument involved though 
ttitude ig D& must essentially differ with the point of view before he 
» lentil has gone far. Thus he finds himself mentally unprepared 
» he thal for the final questions to which the whole Philippine issue 
| busines 8 eventually reducible: 
which is Would the islands be better off without us than with 
rnment it Us; and, is there any material consideration which does or 
- life and should impel us to retain control of the Philippines in our 
resent Cf OWn interest? 
fore been Both these questions are frankly discussed and frankly 
is, thers answered by Mr. Williams. He believes that in every re- 
»f a well spect the general masses of the people would be worse off 
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if governed by their own race than if governed by Ameri- 
cans, while the main force of his argument is devoted to 
showing the folly of our people in surrendering so “rich” 
a territory. It is just here, of course, that suspicion is likely 
to enter the mind of the sincere reader, since it would ap- 
pear that if the wealth of the islands is the main reason for 
keeping them, fears about the condition of the people may 
easily be given a subordinate place or be made to play a 
purely theoretical part in the discussion. This has always 
been the stumbling block of our imperialists. Do they want 
to retain the Islands because of the conception of duty in- 
volved in the notion of the “white man’s burden,” or do 
they want to stay there because there is a better chance to 
make money with our own people in control? ‘The answer 
“for both reasons” is logical enough in itself, but arouses 
suspicion none the less particularly when there is too much 
emphasis upon social defects and lack of ability for self 
government. As a matter of fact the argument on these 
latter grounds is sadly inconclusive save upon the strict 
“white man’s burden” theory, and Mr. Williams’s. 

Not the least interesting thing about the volume is its 
status as a piece of psychological self-revelation. Mr. Will- 
iams has lived twenty years or more in the islands. He 
still thinks in the terms of McKinley and Roosevelt im- 
perialism. Occasionally he starts from his Rip Van Winkle 
sleep to recognize that Republicans now control our na- 
tional government and that it is they who are planning 
action on independence. But this is only momentary and he 
is soon back in his somnolent or reminiscent state of mind, 
condemning “the Democrats” for anti-imperialism and 
attributing all independence plans to Democratic influence. 
The book is as enlightening to the initiated as an X-ray 
photograph of a defective tooth is to a dentist, but it does 
not bulk large as an “exhibit” of literary or descriptive art. 

H. Parker WILuIs. 


Dialogues and Spotlights 


Distressing Dialogues, by Nancy Boyd. Preface by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2.00. 
The Literary Spotlight, edited by John Farrar. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


THING may be right enough in one place, yet not so 

right in another. To apply this truism specifically, 

a string of pieces may do well enough in a monthly period- 
ical, yet rather less well in the pages of a book. A closer 
application still: these Dialogues might very satisfactorily 
have been left uncollected and these Spotlights unfocussed. 
“Nancy Boyd” is understood to be another manifestation 
of Miss Millay herself. In the pages of Vanity Fair her 
brief bits produced an effcct—they were sprightly and 
tricksy, even if now and again a trifle earthy. Between 
covers they are less to be relished. Miss Millay is, of 
course, capable of exhibiting herself in various phases. De- 
pending on her milieu, which might be a woman's club, a 
bourgeois drawing-room, or an assembly in the “Village” 
or in Montparnasse, she has appeared to different observers 
in different lights: as an angel child; as “a chorus-girl on a 
holiday,” as a “society girl” outdoing society itself, or as the 
languid and morbid product of a decadent civilization. The 
present collection permits the unsympathetic to view her as 
an impish vulgarian, and the loyal to regret the capricious 
and irresponsible exercise of a high talent on a lower plane. 
Everything is cleverly done—even here and there with 
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spurts of the inexplicable thing which must be called genius ; 
yet one would be as well pleased if it hadn’t been done at all. 

The dozen or so writers shepherded by Mr. Farrar of 
The Bookman display wide differences in age, taste, equip- 
yuent and discretion. The volume shows little unity of 
texture or of tone. Mr. Farrar’s contributors are a discrep- 
ant lot: they rise to real criticism; they fall to mere gossip; 
they sink, far too often, to dubious personalities. The book, 
while varied and readable, by no means attains a distinguish- 
ed average, and often displays more knowingness than taste. 

Both these books, to tell the truth, are lively and enter- 
taining enough. But the country is suffering from a surfeit 
of youthful spirits, facetiousness and facile chatter. The 
skittish and the jaunty do well enough on occasion, but 
ought not to be depended upon much longer in our forma- 


tion of a national attitude. 
Henry B. FuLLeEr. 


Outlaws or Classics? 


James Joyce: His First Forty Years, by Herbert 8. Gor- 
man. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

D. H. Lawrence: An American Interpretation, by Her- 
bert J. Seligman. New York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.75. 


UTLAWS both from the hedged-in paths of Vic- 

torian literature, Joyce and Lawrence have for years 
been regarded by some critics as high priests of a new or- 
der of fictional art. Both writers have had part of their 
work suppressed. I suppose that all Mr. Lawrence’s novels 
are now procurable with more or less difficulty; but Mv. 
Joyce’s Ulysses is so rare and so prohibitive in price that 
it is known to most of his admirers only in the first sec- 
tions that appeared in the Little Review. ; 

And now both these wanderers from the safe paths of 
tradition are undergoing the first stage of conversion into 
classics by the publication of interpretative studies of their 
work. 

Reading these studies together, I am impressed, first ot 
all, by the remarkable parallelisms between their subjects. 
Joyce derived from an Irish Catholic county family, and 
Lawrence born in the cottage of a Derbyshire coal-miner-— 
they began life far enough apart; but environment 
strangely shaped them toward a common art purpose. Both 
are largely self-trained; both suffered hardship before they 
could find opportunity to bring their work before the pub- 
lic; and both are still suffering obloquy at the hands of the 
public. But from the beginning, with the instinct of 
highly original minds to slough off old forms of thought, 
both plunged to the neck in the waves of psychoanalysis: 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers (1913) and Joyce’s A Por- 
trait of the Artist as Young Man (1915), fundamentally 
difierent as they are in style, in technique, and in the tem- 
peraments they reveal, are alike in the determined effort 
they show to give the subconscious, which plays so large 
a part in life, a dominant place in fiction. 

These books made two great splashes, the circles where- 
of seem to be widening still. Undoubtedly the first sense 
was of shock. But startling as these self-revelatory efforts 
are, the more so as an autobiographic basis is clearly trace- 
able in both, they are not to be denied as literature of a high 
type. Lawrence at his best writes prose as fine and imagina- 
tive and musical as any written to-day; and Joyce, with his 
eccentricities, is able at times to get wonderful effects not 
before attained in literature. 

For these reasons the two studies under consideration 
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serve a useful purpose, although they are unequal in lenge, 
and in thoroughness. 

Mr. Gorman’s book shows clearly what Joyce is trying 
to accomplish. With due allowance for panegyric, hic. 
keyed and insistent, one is still able to infer from his en 
sentation an extraordinary gifted temperament, ultra-sens. 
tive to environment, urgent toward expression of the jn. 
pressions received, and deliberately seeking new molds o 
form, thought, and language. That Joyce really stands o, 
the pinnacle of achivement where this critic places him jr \; 
too soon to say; but the careful exposition of each of hi 
works and especially the long quotations from the pars 
of Ulysses not generally accessible, enables each reader t, 
determine for himself something of Joyce’s remarkably 
qualities and his probable influence in the shaping of oy; 
new literature. 

Mr. Seligmann’s book is a much slighter effort to com. 
ment on Lawrence’s work under the three captions Poens 
Prose, Philosophy and Criticism. His observations are dis. 
organized, if not haphazard. They are of value as sup. 
plementing scattered criticism and perhaps to some ened 
correcting misapprehensions, but of very little use to the 
reader who knows nothing of Lawrence’s work. 

Useful features of both books are the bibliographies an} 
notes at the end. Mr. Seligmann gives a brief biograp}- 
ical note on Lawrence and a list of his published work. 
Mr. Gorman does more for Joyce. His bibliography me 
various editions and includes a select number of critic:! 
articles on Ulysses. An interesting portrait of Joyce serves 
as frontispiece. 


January 7, 1925 


Epitu Rickert. 





In the New Republic for Dec. 10, 1924, a letter was published 
under the title, Two Sides to the Under Dog, signed with the 
initials JG, L, The New Republic wishes to state that its author 
was Mr. J. G. Lyne. 


In the issue of Dec. 31, the article Another Lesson in Coal stated 
that the “Jacksonville agreement” expires next summer. 
an error. The agreement continues in force until 1927. 


This was 
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Joun Dewey, educator and author, is professor of philos 
ophy at Columbia University. He spent several months 
recently in Turkey studying educational conditions 
there. 

soe Bowen is a professor of economics at Lafayette Col- 
ege. 

Georce O’Net is one of the editors of the Measure. 

HAZEL HALL is a frequent contributor of verse to the 
magazines, 

T. A. STEVENSON is an Ottawa newspaper correspondent and 
a contributor to British weeklies, 

Louis UNTERMEYER, poet, critic, and essayist, has published 
several volumes of poems, parodies and anthologies. 

Winturop D, Lane, a New York journalist and investiga- 
tor, has been a member of the staff of the Survey and 
the New York Evening Post. 

NATHANIEL Perrer is a frequent contributer of critical ar- 
ticles to the New Republic and other periodicals. 

Eomunp WI1son, author, editor and critic, has published 
The Undertaker’s Garland and The Crime in the 
Whistler Room. i 

H. Parker Wi.us, formerly President of the Philippine | 
National Bank, is a professor of banking at Columbia, | 

Henry B, Futter is the author of several novels and short 
stories as well as a book of verse, Lines Long and Short. 
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HE etchers repre- 
sented are out- 
vending leaders in 
heir field. They are 
neither all “modern” 
or all “conservative.” 
he work of no one of 
em resembles that of 
other. They are in 
he fullest and best 
sense, original and in- 
lividual. 








RNEST HASKELL 
The Sentinels of 
North Creek. 


PEGGY BACON 
The Promenade 
Deck. 


JOHN MARIN 
Brooklyn Bridge (or) 
Lower Manhattan. 


JOHN SLOAN 
The Bandit’s Cave. 


| EDVARD HOPPER 
Night Shadows. 


HAYES MILLER 
Play. 
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REPRODUCTIONS: 
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PRINTED BY 


PETER J. PLATT 
ON HAND-MADE 
VAN GELDER PA- 
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THE ARTIST. 








ONLY A FEW SETS REMAIN 
OF THE NEW REPUBLIC’S 
MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO OF 


SIX ETCHINGS 


OFFERED WITH A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION AT THE IN- 
CREDIBLY LOW COST OF 


*9.00 


OU must act at once if you are to own these six 

original etchings. Each day’s mail cuts down the 
slender stock of folios on hand. In the New Republic's 
alluring list of offers which includes New Republic 
edition of the Wells’ Outline, Strachey’s Victoria, and 
Van Loon, there has never been an offer even approach- 
ing this one. Yet overstatement is almost difficult in 
face of the facts, the foremost of which (alone amply 
sufficient to testify to the quality of these etchings) is 
the names of the six artists themselves. For those who 
know American etchings, this is enough. An original 
by any one of this sextet is generally and rightly re- 
garded as a collector's prize. Here is an oportunity to 
know and to own the original work of six outstanding 
American artists at an incredibly low cost. 


Look at it money-wise. No price is placed on this 
set of six. It cannot be bought without The New 
Republic, nor can the individual proofs. Their value 
can be approximated only by referring to a reputable 
dealer. He will tell you that a single original by any 
one of these artists brings anywhere from $15 to $40. 
The plates used here are printed in a relatively large 
edition. Rarity value is thereby eliminated; what you 
have left is intrisic merit—ranging from the Rem- 
brandt-like perfection of the Haskell to the lyric im- 
pressionism of the Marin. 


he GE nw 


REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 ¢ Street 
New York City 








I enclose $9.00 for a year of The New Republic and the 
six etchings (or) for the enclosed $.... send me The New 
Republic for a year and the following book: 


Name. csconcesecvecve TUTTE ETLEOI Ee * 
Address. ..scces0 Seer eereeeeeeeeeeee rere ereeeeeeee corm 
Begk. .cvccceveuveoses seer ere ere ere erereeeeteee eereeere ser 


Add $1.00 for Canada, $1.50 foreign. 





OR those who do not 

care for American etch- 
ings, The New Republic of- 
fers the alternative of any 
one of the following books at 
the combination rate quoted 
below. If the book you would 
rather have is not listed here. 
write The New Republic for 
a special price. Similarly if 
you desire more than one 
book The New Republic will 
quote you a money saving 
price. 





FICTION 


Combination 
Rate 


THE DARK CLOUD 
by Thomas Boyd. 
(Scribner ....-$2.00) $5.00 


THE WHITE MONKEY 
by J. Galsworthy. 
(Scribner .....$2.00) 5.00 


SARD HARKER 
by John Masefield. 
(Macmillan ...$2.50) 5.50 


THE APPLE OF 
THE EYE 


by Glenway Wescott 
(Dial Press. ...$2.50) 5.50 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
E. M. Forster. 


(Harcourt Brace..... 











$2.50) 5.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
John Keats, by Amy 


Lowell. 
(Houghton Mifflin... 
$10.00) $15.00 
Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography. 2 vols, 
(Harper .....$10.00) 12.50 
Woodrow Wilson: 
The Man, His 
Times, His Task. 
Wm. Allen White. 
(Houghton Mifflin... 
$5.00) 7.50 
Impressions and Com- 
ments, by Havelock 
Ellis. 
(Houghton Mifflin... 
$3.00) 6.00 
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Marchers in the Mud 


ERE they come, slipping and sliding in the 
mud that is ankle-deep. Heads are up, arms 
swing freely as the little procession of union 

coal-miners passes the company houses from which 
they have been evicted. Up ahead strides a six- 
footer holding a large American flag. Behind him 
come men with banners reading, 


“We don’t like the American plan. We 
are good union men and will not ac- 
cept a 38 per cent. wage cut.” 


Men, women and children are marching through 
the rain in West Virginia today as protest against 
the inhuman conditions imposed by non-union oper- 
ators. Some of them have been out for three bitter 
years. Others are joining the union ranks today. As 
this is being written, deputy sheriffs are evicting min- 
ers from the company houses. The union is provid- 
ing shelter and enough rations for a bare existence 
for twenty thousand persons. 


There is desperate need for clothing among the 
women and children. You can give shoes to these 
youngsters, warm clothing for the women. Send 
clothes and shoes or better yet, money donations that 
will be effectively spent for immediate relief to 


USE THIS COUPON 


Will C. Thompson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, District 17, U. M. W. of A., 
120% Summers Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Enclosed is my contribution for relief of West Virginia 
Miners. 


Name... 
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This advertisement is sponsored by a@ joint committee of 
the League for Industrial Democracy and the American 
Civil Liberties Union which recently sent @ trained inves- 
tigator to West Virginia who gathered the facts stated abowe. 
The committee consists of Roger Baldwin, Norman Thomas, 
Robert Mors: Lovett and Arthur Garfield Hays. 
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YOUTH 


in 


CONFLICT 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS, 
PH. D. 





HE responsibilities of parenthood are the most im- 

portant that we are called upon to undertake. Yet 

training has been offered for almost every profes- 
sion under the sun except this one. Dr. Van Waters in this 
pioneer work develops a scientific basis of technique for 
such education. The child picks up the emotional flavor of 
its environment as effectively as a glass of milk in the ice 
chest picks up the flavor of the onion lying next to it. Fear, 
hate, rage, love act upon the bodily structure as do strych- 
nine, heat, mercury, light or other agents. Scientific re- 
search shows that not only temper tantrums and disobedi- 
ence, but enuresis and convulsions are psycho-genic and pre- 
ventable. In order to produce a desirable response in chil- 
dren, parents must understand and control their own emo- 
tions. “Jealousy, hyprocrisy, antagonism between parents 
may cause in their children mental retardation, physical | 
disease or delinquency,’ says Dr. Van Waters. Parents 
generally understand and are ready to furnish food 
of the right kind at the right time. They are also 
ready to make rearrangements in the living conditions 


"and to take necessary steps to improve the child’s physical 


condition. They are not, however, alert to the importance 
of maintaining a happy and tranquil disposition—of provid- 
ing the right emotional environment for the child's devel- 
opment. 


This work is a comprehensive survey of the unadjusted 


| child. The causes and remedies for childrens’ aberrations, 


often resulting in delinquency, are set forth in relation to 
heredity, home life, school and community life and social 
influences, Dr, Van Waters, who is Referee of the Juvenile 


| Court of Los Angeles, has drawn not only upon years of 
| experience in handling delinquent children but also upon 


a background and knowledge which embraces a thorough 
understanding of all the latest developments of psychiatry. 
In addition, Dr. Van Waters possesses a brilliant style and 
the case material which she has assembled is dramatically 
and colorfully presented, 




















THE NEW G REPUBLIC 


421 West 2ist Street, N. Y. C. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me a copy of Youth in Con- 
flict by Dr. Miriam Van Waters. 
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